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The Japanese Question—The Latest Developments. 


During the last seven or eight days facts have 
been made public which enable the people of Califor- 
nia to form a correct idea of the existing siutation 
with respect to Japanese exclusion, as well as the 
agreement entered into between the President of the 
United States and the Mayor and Board of Educa- 
tion of San Francisco governing the admission of 
Japanese children to our public schools. 


Stripped of all extraneous matter, these appear to 
be the facts: 

The Mayor and the Board of Education of San 
Francisco in conference with the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State, agreed 
to modify the segregation resolution passed by the 
Board of Education on October 11, 1906. 


The President, on the other hand, agreed to sup- 
port an amendment to the immigration bill then 
pending in Congress which would give him the 
power to deny admission to this country of Jap- 
anese who came from Hawaii, the Philippines, Can- 
ada, Mexico, or the Canal Zone. 


The President further agreed, so the Mayor de- 
clares, to endeavor to secure by treaty absolute ex- 
clusion of Japanese, skilled and unskilled laborers, 
and also committed himself to the enactment of ex- 
clusion legislation by Congress in event of the pre- 
liminary exclusion measures proving ineffective. 


Before our municipal authorities left Washington 
the amendment to the immigration bill drafted by 
Secretary of State Root was passed by Congress and 
the measure was signed by the President. The 
amendment reads as follows: 


“Provided, further, That whenever the President 
shall be satisfied that passports issued by any foreign 
government to its citizens to go to any country other 
than the United States or to any insular possession 
of the United States or to the canal zone are being 
used for the purpose of enabling the holders to come 
to the continental territory of the United States to 
the detriment of labor conditions therein, the Presi- 
dent may refuse to permit such citizens of the coun- 
try issuing such passports to enter the continental 
territory of the United States from such other coun- 
try or from such insular possessions or from the 
canal zone.” 


Last Wednesday the Board of Education, in con- 
formity with the agreement entered into between the 
Board and the President, passed the following 
amendment to the segregation order of October 11, 


1906 : 


“Resolved and ordered, That the following reso- 
lution, adopted by the Board of Education on the 
11th day of October, 1906, be and the same is hereby 
repealed excepting in so far as it applies to Chinese 
and Korean children: ‘Resolved, That in accordance 
with Article X, Section 1662, of the school law of 
California, principals are hereby directed to send ail 
Chinese, Japanese and Korean children to the Ori- 
ental Public School, situated on the south side of 
Clay street, between Powell and Mason, on and after 
Monday, October 15, 1906.” 

“Resolved, -That: Section 1. Children of all alien 
taces who speak the English language, in order to 
determine the proper grade to which they may be 
entitled to be enrolled, must first be examined as 
to their educational qualifications by the principal of 
the school where the application for enrollment shall 
have been made. 

“Sec. 2. That no child of alien birth over the 
ages of 9, 10, II, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 years shall be 
enrolled in any of the first, second, third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh or eighth grades, respectively. 

“Sec. 3. If said alien children shall be found 
deficient in their ability to speak or deficient in the 
elements of the English language, or unable to at- 


tend the grades mentioned in Section 2 by reason 
of the restrictions mentioned therein, such children 
shall be enrolled in special schools or in special 
classes established exclusively for such children as 
and in the manner the Board of Education shall 
deem proper and most expedient.” 

The President was notified by wire of the action 
of the school authorities, and he at once issued 
an order giving effect to the amendment to the im- 
migration bill designed to stop the influx of Jap- 
anese. The executive order reads as follows: 

“Wuereas, By the act entitled ‘An act to regulate 
the immigration of aliens into the United States,’ 
approved February 20, 1907, whenever the President 
1s satisfied that passports issued by any foreign gov- 
ernment to its citizens to go to any country other 
than the United States or any insular possession of 
the United States, or to the canal zone, are being 
used for the purpose of enabling the immigrants 
coming to the United States, it is recommended that 
such persons be refused admission to the United 


States or such insular possessions or the canal zone; 
and 


“Wuereas, Upon sufficient evidence produced be- 
fore me by the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
I am satisfied that passports issued by the Govern- 
ment of Japan to the citizens of that country or 
Korea and who are laborers, skilled or unskilled, to 
go to Mexico, Canada and to Hawaii, are being 
used for the purpose of enabling the holders thereof 
to come to the continental territory of the United 
States to the detriment of labor therein. 

“I hereby order that such citizens of Japan or 
Korea, to-wit: Japanese or Korean laborers, skilled 
and unskilled, who have received passports to go to 
Mexico, Canada or Hawaii and come therefrom, be 
refused admission to the continental territory of the 
United States. 


It is further ordered that the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, and he is hereby directed to take 
through the Bureau of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion such measures and to make and enforce such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry 
this order into effect. “THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 

At the same time the foregoing was issued, 
United States District Attorney Devlin received in- 
structions from Washington to have the suits 
brought in the Federal courts to test the validity ot 
the school board’s order of segregation dismissed, 
and this was done yesterday. 

An immediate result of the modification of the 
October resolution of the Board of Education was 
the application for admission to the Redding Pri- 
mary School, located on Pine street, between Polk 
and Larkin, of five Korean and four Japanese girls. 
The Koreans were denied admission, and_ their 
parents were advised that the children would be ad- 
mitted to the Oriental school only. The Japanese 
children, all of whom are under 8 years of age, were 
enrolled in the several grades for which they are 
qualified. 

The action of the local authorities in agreeing to 
a modification of the order of October 11, 1906, the 
value of the amendment to the immigration bill, and 
the President’s attitude on the exclusion question 
at this time, have been the subject of keen con- 
troversy, in which partisan politics has cut no small 
figure. The Mayor and the Board of Education 
have been charged with “abject surrender to the 
power of the ‘big stick,’” with having “bartered the 
rights of the people for a gold brick,” and much else 
of a similar character. The President has also been 
criticised, and in a degree hardly less severe than 
were the municipal authorities. 

It is unfortunate that a question of this magnitude, 
affecting, as it does, the entire people, should be 


treated in a partisan spirit. However, it is not the 
first time in the history of our State that political 
and personal quarrels have clouded issues in which 
the people as a whole were vitally interested. 


Setting aside the extraneous matters which have 
been injected into the exclusion question, this can 
fairly be said: 

Notwithstanding his intemperate and insulting 
message to Congress a short time ago, President 
Roosevelt today stands before the people of the 
United States committed to the exclusion of Jap- 
anese skilled and unskilled laborers from our shores. 
Irrespective of the extravagant statements contained 
in the message referred to his proclaimed attitude 
on this question today is such that were he to break 
faith with California he would be discredited before 
the country to a degree that none but one President 
of the United States ever has been. Many have 
questioned the wisdom of Roosevelt’s policies at 
times, but none have attempted to impeach his integ- 
rity, and California can fairly rest assured that 
Roosevelt will “make good” his promises with re- 
spect to Japanese exclusion. 


However, crediting the President with having 
radically reversed his policy on the exclusion ques- 
tion, and being now determined to prevent the 
further invasion of California by Japanese coolies, 
California cannot accept the amendment to the 
immigration bill, nor a treaty with Japan contain- 
ing an exclusion clause, as a final settlement of this 
grave question. The amendment to the immigra- 
tion law is at best but a temporary measure of relief, 


and none of our people view it as anything else. 


The President and the Secretary of State are now 
negotiating a new treaty with Japan which, it is 
authoritatively stated, will contain a clause that will 
enable Congress to enact an exclusion law without 
giving the slightest ground for protest on the part 
of Japan. We assume that the treaty will be pat- 
terned, in this respect, after the treaty made with 
China after the abrogation of the Burlingame treaty. 
However, no matter how broad the provisions of the 
proposed treaty relating to exclusion may be, the 
people of the Pacific Coast will never rest content 
until Congress extends the Chinese Exclusion law 
so that it shall apply to all Asiatics of the classes 
designated in that law. 

Evidence of that determination was furnished last 
Sunday, when the Japanese and Korean Exclusion 
League, acting upon the information then available 
as to what the Federal authorities had done, adopted 
by a unanimous vote, the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That in view of the unsatisfactory 
conditions of the immigration law recently enacted 
by Congress with reference to the exclusion of 
Japanese and Koreans, this league hereby asserts its 
determination to continue the agitation for the enact- 


ment of an act by Congress for the complete ex- 
clusion of Japanese and Koreans.” 


Incidentally the league adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing appreciation of the work done by the mu- 
nicipal officials who visited Washington at the in- 
vitation of the President. 

The Japanese and Korean. Exclusion League is 
absolutely a unit in the expressed determination to 
continue its work until a bona fide exclusion act is 
passed by Congress, and the men who have been at 
the head of the league since its inception feel that 
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~ SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held March 8, 1907. 

Meeting called to order at 8:10 p. m. President 
“Bell in the chair; minutes of March 1, and previous 
meeting approved. 

CrepENTIALS—Hatters, A. J. Beck, vice Chas. 
Holce. Sailmakers—F. Hoffman, vice M. J. 
Madson. Tobacco Workers—L. J. Indig. Barbers 
—J. V. Ducoing, L. J. Hirsch, vice W. B. Currier, 
H. L. Palm. Firemen, T. Rooney, vice L. Harris. 
Waiters—D. Foster, vice J. E. Marsh. Leather 
Novelty Workers—Edwin Marshall. 

ComMunications—Filed: From members of the 
Assembly and Senate, approving of the Islais Creek 
bond issue. From the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, requesting the Council to act favorably 
on credentials of A. Dijeau, from the Stable Em- 
ployes. From the California State Federation of 
Labor, requesting Council to endorse resolution giv- 
ing publicity and renewing our pledge advocating 
an impartial and speedy trial of Moyer,. Heywood 
and Pettibone, the imprisoned miners. From the 
Japanese and Korean Exclusion League, notifying 
delegates of the meeting on March toth, at the 
Labor Council Temple, 316 Fourteenth street, at 2 
p. m. From Governor J. N. Gillett, notifying 
Council that he will give Senate Bill, No. 491, care- 
ful consideration. From the Navy Department at 
Washington, in reference to wages asked by em- 
ployes of Mare Island Navy Yard. Moved and 
seconded that a copy of the same be forwarded to the 
Vallejo Trades and Labor Council. From the Cen- 
tral Labor Council of Seattle, requesting the Council 
to co-operate with other cities, in order that each 
may have a representative in defense at the trial of 
Moyer, Heywood and Pettibone. From the Chicago 
Federation of Labor with enclosed resolutions 
adopted in behalf of Mayor E. E. Schmitz. 
Referred to Lasor Ciarion—From the California 
State Federation of Labor with copies of resolutions 
endorsing the Journeymen Horseshoers’ label and 
the label of the Milkers’ Union No. 8861. From the 
Allied Printing Trades Council, with enclosed circu- 
lar declaring the Bill Board unfair. Referred to Ex- 
ecutive Committee—From Moyer, Heywood and 
Pettibone protesting conference of Philadelphia, 
seeking information as to line of work necessary to 
further the defense of the imprisoned brothers. From 
the Union Labor Hospital Association, of Eureka, 
Cal., urging the unions of this city to purchase bonds 
for the erection of hospital in that city. From the 
Milkers’ Union No. 8861, requesting a boycott on 
J. Kennel’s New Boss Dairy, for the violation of 
union agreement. From the Musicians’ Union, 
requesting a boycott of the Tonopah dance hall, 
Kearny and Pacific streets, for employing non-mem- 
bers of their union. Cooks’ Union No. 44, request- 
ing a boycott on Clark’s bakery, on Van Ness 
avenue, for employing non-union men. From the 
Soap Workers’ Union, protesting against the Laundry 
Workers setting scale for soap makers in laundries. 

Report oF Unions—Musicians—Report that the 
Tonopah dance hall at Kearny and Pacific streets 
is employing non-members of their organization and 
the union intends to take active steps against this 
and other houses doing likewise. Cloak- 
makers—Trade fair; Golden Gate Cloak and Suit 
house still unfair to organized labor. Milkers— 
Business very good; have some difficulty with the 
New Boss Dairy for violating union agreement. 
Tailors—Business good; are vigorously prosecuting 
the boycott on the McMahon, Keyer and Steigler 
Bros., located at Ellis street and Van Ness avenue; 
also on Fillmore street. Rammermen—Business 
good. Water Workers—Have signed up _ yearly 
agreement with company. Broom Makers—Are 
carrying on a very active agitation against the 
convict and Chinese made brooms, and are at 
present negotiating with the retail grocers, for the 
purpose of having them handle only union labeled 
brooms. Barbers—Report that quite a number of the 
shops do not display the union card and are employ- 
ing non-union men; shops at 320 Montgomery 
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street; 210 California street; 22 Montgomery and 
318 Bush streets, openly defy the union and alli 
delegates are requested not -to patronize any shop 
unless the Unior card is displayed. Metal Polishers 
—Business good. Retail Clerks—Report that the M. 
Hart furnishing goods store, at 1548 Fillmore street, 
is still unfair to organized labor, and the union 
intends to prosecute all other stores keeping open 
after 6 p. m., and on Sunday mornings with the 
assistance of organized labor. 

Executive ComMMITTEE—Recommend: 1. That 


the Council declare its intention of levying a boycott 
on A. T. Becraft’s Carriage Shop, Twenty-third 
and Bartlett streets, for employing non-union men. 
2.—That the Wage scale and agreement of the 
Laundry Workers be referred back to the organiz- 
ation in order that the same may be revised and 
for the national’s indorsement. 3—That the commun- 
ication from Electrical Workers, No. 6, be filed and 
M. J. Sullivan, Third Vice-President of the Electrical 
Workers, be allowed to use the columns of the 
Lazor Crarion, under the supervision of the editor, 
to publish his views on the trouble now existing 
between the local and the Building Trades Council. 
Moved and seconded that it be amended by striking 
out all but the filing of communication. Carried. 
4—Executive Committee after making the proper 
investigation on the credentials of A. Dijeau, from 
the Stable Employes, No. 404, find that he is an 
expelled member of the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, 
No. 226, and recommend that he shall not be seated 
as a delegate to this Council. 5.—The sub-committee 
of the Executive Committee, reported having con- 
ferred with the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union and 
the Dairymen’s Association, in reference to their 
agreement, submitting written report. Moved and 
seconded that the Council endorse the proposed 
action of the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, No. 226; 
carried. 


Orcanizinc Com™itreE—Reported favorable on 
the applications for affiliation of Travelers’ Goods 
and Novelty Workers, and Cracker Bakers Local, 
No. 125; Moved and seconded that the Unions be 
admitted; carried. Committee further reports that 
it is assisting Cap Makers Local, No. 9, Gardeners’ 
Union, Casket Makers, Gas Appliance and Stove 
Fitters’ unions, report received as progressive. 


SpeciaL CoMmitTTEE—Representative Benham sub- 
mitted report on labor bills and their progress now 
before the Legislature. Reported that Assembly 
Bill No. 169, 6 a. m., and 6 p. m., voting, and Senate 
Bill No. 736, Employers Liability had been signed 
by the Governor. Also requests that the Council 
give him authority to expend a reasonable sum not 
to exceed $50 for attorney’s advice and research 
regarding decisions of law in other states relative to 
Child labor and the eight-hour law for women 
which is being vigorously opposed by various inter- 
ests. Moved and seconded that the request be 
granted; carried. 


New Business—Moved and seconded that the 
Council endorse Milkers’ label, per resolution of the 
California State Federation of Labor; carried. 

Recerpts—Hackmen $6; Steam Laundry Workers, 
$20; Steam Fitters, $4; Mailers, $8; Butchers, $8; 
Janitors, $4; Typographical, $18; Metal Polishers, 
$4; Boot & Shoe Workers, $8; Bottle Cainers, $4; 
Water Workers, $8; Cooks, No. 44, $26; Cloak- 
makers, $4; Rammermen, $2; Hatters, $4; Machin- 
ists, No. 68, $20; Tanners, No. 9, $4; Boat Builders, 
$2; Cemetery Employes, $4. Total, $158. 

Expenses—Secretary, $30; carfare, 80 cents; 
stenographer, $15; G. B. Benham, salary and rail- 
road fare, $29; postage, $3; S. F. Call, 75 cents; 
Bulletin, 25 cents; Chronicle, 75 cents. Total, 
$79.55. 

Adjourned at II p. m. 

Wo. P. McCasz, Secretary. 
———_®___—__" 

Every achievement of the trade union movement 
for the improvement of the conditions of its own 
members helps and uplifts not only the non-union 
workmen, but aids materially to the social uplift of 
the entire human family. 


Sheeting, Towels and 
Figured Lawns 


10c Figured Lawns, 714c yard; in light and 
dark grounds. 


Mill ends of Unbleached Sheeting; in lengths of 
2 to 8 yards; 2% yards wide, 26c yard; 
2% yards wide, 28¢ yard. 


Bleached Sheets—Seamed centers; size 72x90; 
a firm, smooth cotton; 50c each. 


Comforts—Double bed size, filled with clean 
white cotton, $1.25 each. 


15c Hemstitched Cotton Towels, 1214c each. 
Size 18x38; heavy quality; good for hotel 
and family use. 


Sixth Street, near Market. 


WILL & FINCK 


Cutlery, Barber Furniture and 
Supplies, Sporting Goods, Etc. 


Razor and Shears Grinding our Specialty 


Repairing of all kinds 


1686 MARKET STREET 


COR. HAIGHT AND GOUGH 


PRAGERS 


Handsome 
Millinery 


section is thronged each day 
with eager shoppers who find 
our practical prices a sure 
means of economy while pur- 
chasing the latest and prettiest 
styles. A complete assortment 
is now on display. The prices, 
like the styles, are so varied 
that complete satisfaction is 
assured all. 


raners 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 
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THE TYPOGRAPHICAL. UNION. 


Something of the History of One of the Oldest 
Trade Organizations. 


The great strike in the book and job printing 
industry, in which the International Typographical 
Union of North America and the United Typothetee 
of America have been pitted against each other for 
eighteen months, has attracted considerable atten- 
tion to trade-union methods and the history of 
trade organizations. The International Typograph- 
ical Union was formed in 1852, and has had a 
successful and progressive existence since that time. 
Previous to 1852 there were many local associations 
or unions of printers, and a convention of these local 
associations was held as early as 1834. 

The International Typographical Union, is rec- 
ognized as a conservative organization, and this’ is 
borne out by the effort that was made by the 
officers of the union to peaceably adjust the eight- 
hour contention with the employers before the strike 
was entered into. This strike has been a marvel 
of financiering. The International Typographical 
Union has. a membership of about forty-seven 
thousand, and, with the the exception of about fifty 
thousand dollars, these forty-seven thousand mem- 
bers have raised by assessment more than $3,000,000 
for the conduct of their strike for the eight-hour 
day. The assessment was at first 50 cents per week, 
then I0 per cent of all wages earned. The 10 per 
cent assessment was effective for nine months. It 
was then reduced to 7 per cent, later to 5 per cent, 
then to 3 per cent, and is now 2 per cent. The 
method of levying the assessment is also worthy of 
explanation. It was not placed by a convention, nor 
by the officers of the organization. The proposition 
was submitted to a referendum vote. The proposal 
to levy 50 cents per week received a majority of 
nearly twenty thousand votes, and the proposal to 
levy a 10 per cent assessment received a majority 
of more than eighteen thousand votes. 

The International Typographical Union also con- 
ducts a Home at Colorado Springs, known as the 
Union Printers’ Home. This institution was erected 
and is maintained by the International Typograph- 
ical Union for its aged and distressed members. 
Thus far the union, in erecting and carrying on 
this part of its philanthropic work, has expended 
more than five hundred thousand dollars in about 
twelve years’ time. There are at the present time 
at the Union Printers’ Home about one hundred 
and fifty inmates. 

Local typographical unions also have their benefit 
features, such as caring for sick members, assisting 
those who may be temporarily out of work, and 
burial funds which are contributed to by all mem- 
bers. Along these lines thousands of dollars are 
expended every year. 

The headquarters of the International Typograph- 
ical Union are located in Indianapolis, Indiana, and 
the officers of the organization are continually send- 
ing out pamphlets descriptive of the Union Printers’ 
Home and explaining the methods of the union. 
James M. Lynch is the present president and J. W. 
Bramwood, secretary. 


os 
LABOR’S WEAPONS. 

Slowly, but surely, the world is beginning to under- 
stand the labor movement, and with that understand- 
ing comes each day a larger measure of co-operation 
and sympathy from the other classes. 

.But there are still those who cannot or will not 
see the workingman’s movement as it is intended by 
him to.be; therefore he is periodically denounced. 

He is a striker, they say. So he is, but not until 
he has been arrogantly told that there is nothing to 
arbitrate. 

He boycotts. Yes, but he learned the use of that 
weapon from the cruel blacklist—the blacklist that 
made him an industrial outcast, that denied him the 
right to be the breadwinner and sent him away from 
his home with the wail of his child and the sobs of 
his wife breaking his heart. 

The striker is but a rebel. The rebel has been 
the torch bearer of civilization since man realized he 
had a soul.—Atlanta Constitution. 
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THE WORKINGMANS | 


STORE 
SL.OO A WEEK 


Any honest man may buy anything he needs at Kragens on tiny weekly or 
monthly payments. Kragens is the WORKINGMAN’S Store and helps: the 
WORKINGMAN. Kragens prices are lower than exclusive Cash Stores. 
Kragens values are better. Kragens merchandise is carefully selected for hard 
wear, but style is never neglected. It is now time to think of the new Spring 
Outfit. Why not try Kragens? 


SUITS and OVERCOATS 
$12.50 $16.50 $19.50 


It’s not too early to think about the Easter Outfit. The new models are in, 
many styles of which are exclusive to Kragens. Kragens is showing the finest 
of all-wool Serges, fancy Worsteds, Thibets and Mixtures, most of them in the 
new style of single-breasted Sack, but a number in the new double-breasted style 
brought out particularly for this season’s wear. Any man may secure a perfect 
fit at Kragens as the stock is immense—probably more than any four houses in 
town. You may select any Suit or Overcoat (or both) and on payments of $1.00 
weekly take your choice of the finest clothing in San Francisco at either $19.50, 
$16.50 or $12.50. 


SHOES—HATS--FURNISHINGS. 


The Spring Merchandise in all the above departments is in. Prices lower than 
uoy expect and goods such as will insure satisfaction. You may buy all you need, 
add it to any other account that you may have, or may care to open at Kragens, and 
pay on the entire account in tiny sums of $1.00 WEEKLY. 


JEWELRY—MILLINERY—CLOAKS AND SUITS, ETC. 


You may buy your Blankets, Comforters, Pillows, Curtains and Draperies at 
Kragens and to this you may add your Spring Millinery, Cloaks and Suits, Shoes for 
the Ladies, high-class Jewelry, fine Watches and perfectly cut Diamonds, and if you 
care to you may add all this to your husband’s or your son’s account so that the entire 
family may trade on one‘*book and on the entire account pay in tiny sums weekly 
or monthly as the income is received. Bear in mind that for all this accommodation 
you pay even less than at the exclusive Cash Stores. The volume of Kragens business 
is so enormous that it can afford smaller prices than other stores, thereby making 
pleased and constant patrons. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


Attention is called to the list of “Unfair Publica- 
tions” in the advertising columns of the Lasor 
CrarIon, published by authority of San Francisco 
Typographical Union. The list includes publications 
of national reputation and circulation and should be 
carefully scrutinized by all trade unionists. In 
order that our friends may be in possession of union 
publications of general circulation, not including 
the many local periodicals, the following list, all 
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what should have been the third line in the above. 
That line should read: 
“of the United Mine Workers.” 

Mr. Mitchell doesn’t pretend to be “president of 
America,” and President Roosevelt wouldn’t be 
handing him out honors if he was. 

Is the joke on the Herald or on John? 

The Leader of Pittsburg, has broken away from 
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the Publishers’ Association, and signed the union Ch 
aes ari€éS Lyons 
s,s 


worthy of patronage, is printed: 


American Monthly Re- 
view of Reviews 


Judge Publications 
Leather Manufacturer 


Arena : Leslie’s 
American Shoe and Life 
Leather Reporter McCall’s 
All-Story Magazine Metropolitan 
Ainslee’s Mirror 
Appleton’s Magazine Munsey’s 


American Shoemaking 

Argosy 

Apothecary and New 
England Druggist 


National Magazine 
North American Review 
New England Eagle 
Popular Magazine 


Arkansas Magazine Pilgrim 
American Magazine People’s 
Boot and Shoe Recorder Pearson’s 


Bankers’ Magazine 
Broadway Magazine 
Breeders’ Gazette 

Bob Taylor’s Magazine 
Banker and Tradesman 


Progressive Printer 
Public Opinion 

Puck Publications 
Recreation 

Railroad Man’s Maga- 


Clipper zine 
Cosmopolitan Reader Magazine 
Commoner Railway Postoffice 
Collier’s Southern Breeze 
Everybody’s Magazine Sportsmen 

Etude Scientific American 


Shoe Retailer 

Scrap Book 

Success 

Sis Hopkins’ Own Book 


Fourth Estate 
Four Track News 
Fibre and Fabric 
Gunter’s Magazine 
Home Magazine Smith’s Magazine 
Hibernian Standard and Vanity 
Harper’s Bazaar Fair 

Harper’s Magazine World Today 

Harper’s Weekly World Monthly 
Independent Wide World 

Inland Printer Wilshire’s 

A supply of “union label” blotters has been 
received at local headquarters from Indianapolis. 
A systematic scheme for their distribution among 
the business houses of San Francisco has been 
agreed upon by the Allied Printing Trades 
Council. 

George L. Berry, business agent of San Francisco 
Printing Pressmen’s Union, is a possible candidate 
for the presidency of his international union, to 
succeed Martin Higgins, whose term expires in 
June. The annual convention of the pressmen will 
be held in New York City and the Pacific Coast 
unions will most likely present a united front in 
opposition to Higgins. Berry and an eight-hour 
platform, with a solid Western delegation, ought to 
be a winner. 

The firm of Bolton & Strong, photo engravers, 
who have determined on running an “open shop,” 
are being actively boycotted by the Photo Engravers’ 
Union of this city. Unless this difficulty is speedily 
adjusted, stringent measures will soon be adopted by 
all unions affiliated with the Allied Printing Trades 
Council in order that the “open shop” parasite shall 
not be allowed to spread in the printing industry of 
San Francisco. 

Charley Holden, after an absence of eighteen 
months in Nevada, Utah and Southern California, 
returned to the city on Sunday last. 

Professor William Groom, well known among 
San Francisco newspaper printers, who has been in 
San Jose the past two years, is now located at 
Pernau’s, on Hayes street. 

Joe Buchanan, the veteran labor writer and editor, 
dug up the following the other day: 

The Labor Herald, of Kansas City, Mo., makes the 
following startling announcement: 

“The President announces the acceptance by John 
Mitchell, president of America, as a representative of 
labor on the board of trustees to whom he will 
convey the amount of the Noble peace prize, intended 
to bring capital and labor together for the purpose 
of maintaining industrial peace.” 

The “make-up” of the Herald evidently left out 


PRINTING PRESSMEN. 


At the regular meeting of Printing Pressmen, 
Local No. 24, held Tuesday evening, the following 
nominations of officers were made: 

President, Dan Doggett; Vice-President, James 
McNamara; Secretary and Business Agent, George 
L. Berry; Recorder, John G. Gaffigan; Reading 
Clerk, Frank O’Neill; Treasurer, J. F. Lyons; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, George Peterson; Executive 
Committee—John Kane, Frank Lightfoot, Frank 
Burgess, Charles Raderbold, George Kuss and 
James Larsen; Finance Committee—S. M. Baulsir, 
A. T. Roche and Charles Hermance; Banking Com- 
mittee—William McKenney, Ed. Brown, C. A. 
Gutchins, William Dickerson and S. P. Kane; 
Membership Committee—J. F. Konka, P. Peterson, 
P. H. Rane, S. P. Kane and Frank Bollenger; 
Delegates to the Allied Printing Trades Council, S. 
M. Baulsir, A. B. Nutting and G. L. Berry; Dele- 
gates to the Labor Council, George Wittman, 
George B. Benham, Dan Doggett, A. T. Roche and 
J. P. White; Delegates to the International Conven- 
tion, to be held in New York City (four to be 
elected), George L. Berry, George Sauer, George B. 
Benham, H. J. Tietjen, Frank O’Neill, Dan Doggett, 
John F. Lyons, S. P. Kane, James Roxburgh, A. T. 
Aitken and J. P. White. 

The election will take place April sth. 

Organizer George L. Berry visited Sacramento the 
latter part of the week to confer with Printing 
Pressmen, No. 24, regarding the campaign which 
will be waged by the Pressmen’s unions of this sec- 
tion against the agreement made by the International 
officials on the eight-hour question. 

No. 24 has received communications from over 
twenty-five unions expressing approval of the stand 
taken by the local Pressmen on the eight-hour 
question, and stating that the resolutions which had 
been adopted by the three locals of this city had 
been indorsed. Following are the resolutions: 

Whereas, Both the San Francisco and the Pitts- 
burg conventions of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union of N. A, 
declared for the establishment of an eight-hour day 
at the expiration of the existing agreement with 
the United Typothetae of America, May 1, 1907; 
and, : 

Wuereas, The Pittsburg convention of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union 
instructed the Board of Directors to negotiate an 
eight-hour day with the United Typothete of 
America, to take effect on the expiration of the 
existing agreement, or “Within a reasonable time 
thereafter,” it being definitely understood that the 
Board of Directors must submit to the next con- 
vention for approval any agreement which did not 
provide for the establishment of an eight-hour day 
on the expiration of the existing agreement with the 
Typothete, or “Within a reasonable time there- 
after”; and 

Wuereas, The Board of Directors of the I. P. P. 
and A. U., in violation of the instructions of the 
Pittsburg convention, and contrary to the well- 
known sentiments of a great majority of the mem- 
bership of the Union throughout the country, signed 
an agreement with the Executive Committee of the 
Typothete which contains the obnoxious clause of 
the old agreement practically recognizing the “open- 
shop” and includes a provision postponing the in- 
auguration of the eight-hour day until January Ist, 
1909; and 

Wuereas, The Board of Directors of the I. P. P. 
and A. U., claim that the agreement signed with the 
Typothetae is absolutely binding on the membership 
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of the I. P. P. and A. U., but the Typothetz’s com- 
mittee signed this alleged agreement subject to 
ratification by a convention of the Typothete which 
is to be held at some indefihite date in the future—- 
presumably after our Convention is held; and, 

Wuereas, The Board of Directors, in agreeing to 
postpone the inauguration of the eight-hour day for 
such an unreasonable length of time, and without 
consulting the membership as to their wishes in the 
matter, have been guilty of a gross violation of the 
high trust held by them’ and a usurpation of power 
that deserves the most’ severe condemnation; there- 
fore be it ‘ ; 

Resolved, That we condemn the authorized ac- 
tion of the Board of Directors in the matter, and 
repudiate this so-called agreement, and be it further 


Resolved, That we instruct our delegates to the 
next Convention of the I. P. P. and°A. U. of N. A,, to 
vote against accepting or recognizing as binding on 
the International membership in any way this alleged 
agreement, and further instruct our delegates to 
exert their best efforts to secure to adoption of 
legislation having for its object the inauguration of 
the eight-hour day at a period not’ later’ than 
October Ist, 1907, and to further insist that no 
future contracts or agreements be signed by the 
Board of Directors I. P. P. and A. U, containing 
an “open-shop clause.” ; 

——— ee 

MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 

UNION. 

Headquarters and Secretaries’ office, 68 Haight 
street. 

The Board of Directors’ regular weekly meeting 
was held on March 12th, President C. H. Cassasa in 
the chair. Messrs. W. W. Reinhart and J. L. Schoen 
were admitted to membership by initiation and 
Messrs. H. B. Baerman, from Local No. 10, Chicago, 
C. F. Lewis, from No. 12, Sacramento, S. W. Rose- 
brook, from No. 99, Portland, J. W. Moore, from 
No. 210, Fresno and F, D. Wilson, from No. 236, 
Aberdeen, Washington, were admitted on transfer 
card. Applications for membership were received 
from Messrs.-A. T. Burton, J. N: Clark, F. E. 
Holmes and G. C. Ruge, and were laid over one 
week. 

Messrs. N. Braun, H. Evers, J. Laughland, P. 
Marino, W. J. McCoy and W. H. Reissinger have 
been reinstated to membership in good standing. 

Dues and assessments of the first quarter of 1907 
are now due and are payable before April 1. Two 
assessments of 25 cents each have been levied on ac- 
count. of the deaths of William Forner and Alfred 
R. Walcott, late members in good standing, making 
a total amount of $1.50 to be paid before the expira- 
tion of the present quarter. 

Owing to an omission of the person that prepared 
the typewritten report of the Committee on Advisable 
Classification of Halls, the Board of Directors failed 
to classify the Y. M. H. A. Hall on Page street near 
Stanyan. At the meeting held March 12, the omis- 
sion was rectified, and the hall placed in Class D— 
not less than four men. In the classification of Oak- 
land halls, notice of which appeared in the “Lazor 
Crarion,” issue of January 4, mention was made that 
“new hall on Twelfth street” had been classified as 
Class D. The hall in question has since been ascer- 
tained to be Friendship Hall in Pythian Castle build- 
ing, 229 Twelfth street, Oakland. Other halls in 
the Pythian Castle building have been placed in 
Class E. 

The Alameda County Branch of Local No. 6 held 
its regular monthly meeting on March 7; in -the 
branch headquarters, 908 Washington street, Room 2, 
President F, J. O’Connell in the chair. The atten- 
tion of the members present was directed toward 
various circumstances affecting the welfare of the 
membership of the Branch, and plans were devised 
toward remedying disagreeable features. A com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. J. P. McNamara, H. W. 
Foster, H. Fink and J. J. Matheson was appointed 
to interview the managements of halls rented for 
dancing entertainments with the object of securing 
the proper tuning of pianos in use therein. 

Of late the Board of Directors of the M. M. P. U. 
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has had occasion to investigate and determine ques- 
tions relating to proper and full payment of mem- 
bers for services rendered. In certain of such cases, 
it developed that attempts had been made to deduct 
a portion of the full payment on account of delin- 
quencies on the part of the member to whom pay- 
ment was due. After a careful and exhaustive con- 
sideration of the cases presented to the notice of 
the Board the conclusion was arrived at that the 
practice of making arbitrary deductions—without the 
authority of the Board of Directors—was detrimen- 
tal in principle to the interests of the membership, 
and in conflict with the provisions of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws requiring payment in full for serv- 
ices rendered. 

The following motion was unanimously adopted 
and the Secretary instructed to cause its insertion in 
the Lazor CLarion in order that the entire member- 
ship may have due notice: 

“It is the sense of the Board of Directors that con- 
tracting members must not make any deduction from 
the stipulated payments due employed members; de- 
linquencies in service must be reported and proposed 
deductions adjudicated by the Board of Directors.” 


aoe 
WOMAN’S AUXILIARY. 


Woman’s Auxiliary No. 18 to San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union No. 21, will in future hold two 
regular meetings each month, on the second and 
fourth Mondays. The membership is increasing and 
the meetings are becoming very interesting. The 
meetings will for the present continue to be held at 
the homes of the different members. Announce- 
ment of the address will appear in the Lasor 
Criarion. The next regular meeting will be held on 
Monday, March 25th, at 2 p. m., at the residence of 
Mrs. M. A. Barron, 3331 Sacramento street, near 
Presidio avenue. Applications for membership, cum- 
munications, etc., may be sent to above address. 

Mary A. Barron, Secretary. 
San Francisco Typographical Union Auxiltary. 
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UNFAIR PUBLICATIONS. 


Published by authority of San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 21. 


NEW YORK. 
American Inventor, (M.)* 
American Machinist, (W.) 
American Museum Journal, (M.) 
American Printer, (M.) 
Automobile Topics, (W.) 
Benziger’s Magazine, (M.) 
Burr-Mcintosh, (M.) 
Century, The, (M.) 
Christian Advocate, (W.) 
Country Life In America, (M.) 
Critic and Literary World, (M.) 
Delineator, (M.) 
Designer, (M.) 
Engineering and Mining Journal, (W.) 
Forum, (Q. 
Garden Magazine, (M.) 
Gentlewoman, (M.) 
Homiletic Review, (M.) 
Journal of the Telegraph, (M.) 
L’Art de la Mode, (M.) 
Literary Digest, (W.) 
Marine Engineering, (M.) 
McClure’s, (M.) 
Moden-Revue, (M.) 
My Business Friend, (M.) 
Nautical Gazette, (W.) 
Navy League Journal, (M.) 
New Idea, (M.) 
Paragon Monthly. 
Photographic Times, (M.) 
Power, (M.) 
Power Boat News, (W.) 
Rudder, The, (M.) 
Smart Set, (M.) 
St. Nicholas, (M.) 
Tom Watson’s Magazine, (M.) 
Town and Country, (W.) 
Town Topics, (W.) 
Trust Companies, (M.) 
Typewriter and Phonographic World. 
Vogue, (W.) 
World’s Work, (M.) 


Boston, Mass. 
Black Cat, (M.) Green Bag, (M.) 
Modern Priscilla, (M.) Donahoe’s Mag., (M.) 
Columbiad, (M.) Profitable Adv., (M.) 
Chicago, Il. 
Red Book. Rand-McNally’s Books. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Men and Women, (M. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, (M.) 
Saturday Evening Post, (W.) 
Springfield, Mass. 
Good Housekeeping, (M.) 
New England Homestead, (W.) 
American Agriculturist, (W.) 
Farm and Home, (S. M.) 
Orange Judd Farmer, (W.) 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Woman’s Home Companion, (M.) 
Farm and Fireside, (S. M.) 
*Abbreviations used—M, monthly; W, weekly; 
Q, quarterly; S M, semi-monthly. 
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THE COMFORTABLE BENCH AND WOMEN 
NIGHT WORKERS. 


Assuredly it is no new experience for those 
interested in the welfare of the toiling millions to 
have labor laws killed by the judiciary. As Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has pointed out, our Federal Judges, 
by declaring a law unconstitutional, may undo the 
work of Congress, of the Executive, and thousands 
of earnest and intelligent men and women who may 
have given the subject exhaustive study and con- 
sideration. : 


What is true of the Federal law, is of course, true 
of State laws, though perhaps the State courts, 
with some exceptions, are less ready to strain and 
torture constitutional provisions in order to defeat 
a statute which protects health or the vital interests 
of labor. Organized labor has some sympathy with 
the idea of the criminal appeals bill—the bill which 
gives the Government the right to appeal on points 
of law all criminal cases. Such an act would enable 
the Department of Justice to determine in the Su- 
preme Court the constitutionality of any law in the 
interest and for the protection of labor or the people 
generally, and the ruling of one Judge would not 
paralyze the Executive with reference to the enforce- 
ment of such legislation. The necessity of limiting 
the authority of, at least, the inferior courts and 
teaching them respect to the co-ordinate depart- 
ments of Government and the rights of the people is 
now clearly perceived even in “conservative” circles. 


It is sometimes asked: “Should not Judges be in- 
dependent and courageous? Should they not follow 
their own convictions and decide cases as they think 
the law requires them to decide? Should they, ‘with 
ear to the ground’ permit themselves to be influenced 
by people’s public opinion, right or wrong?” 

These questions are fallacious. 

Of course, Judges should be fearless and independ- 
ent, but they should not be reckless, hasty, cocksure 
and prone to assume that everybody is wrong and 
they alone sane and wise. 

It is the duty of the courts to sustain legislation, 
unless its invalidity is plain.. It is the duty of the 
courts to give the law-making power the benefit of 
any doubt as to the constitutionality of an act 
deliberately passed in response to a public demand. 

The practice has been in labor cases to give the 
benefit of évery doubt to the corporations and oppose 
all legislation which does not suit them. 

A striking instance is found in the recent decision 
of the New York Supreme Court, affirmed by the 
Appellate Division, which invalidates the act pro- 
hibiting night work for women in factories and 
similar establishments. Even the daily press of New 
York and of the country at large has severely 
criticised this decision. 

The law prohibits the employment of any minor 
under 18, or any woman of any age, in any factory 
between the hours of nine in the evening and six in 
the morning. The Supreme Court asked why the 
law did not also prohibit night work for women 
in their own houses or kitchens, and why it did not 
regulate the amusements of fashionable women who 
go to operas, balls, and late suppers and injure their 
health by dissipation and loss of sleep and rest. It 
could not see why women should be denied the right 
to work at night. It held the law to be unreasonable, 
arbitrary and unwarranted by the police power of the 
State, which is a power to protect public health, 
order, and morals, but not one to impose unreason- 

_able restrictions on citizens pursuing legitimate busi- 
ness. 

The Appellate Division sustained this opinion, add- 
ing only a few words by way of additional argument. 
Tt said: 

“We may all be prepared to agree that for physical 
reasons a woman can not, speaking generally, work 
as long or as hard as a man, and if we had to con- 
sider a statute limiting the number of hours per day 
or per week during which a woman might work, the 
arguments now put forth to sustain the clause under 
consideration would be positive and persuasive. But 
that question is not before us, and its discussion 
serves rather to cloud than to clarify the question 
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which is before us. The provision under examination 
is aimed solely against work at night, without 
regard to the length of time during which work 
is performed, or the conditions under which it 1s 
carried on, and in order to sustain the reasonableness 
of the provision, we must find that, owing to some 
physical or nervous difference, it is more harmful for 
a woman to work at night than for a man to do so, 
for, concededly, the clause in question would be un- 
constitutional if it applied to men as well as to 
women. We are not aware of any such difference, 
and in all the discussions that have taken place none 
such have been pointed out.” 


These sentences are characteristic of the way in 
which “learned” judges dispose of labor statutes. 

They treat the question of night work for women 
as something new, unheard of. 

They wonder why the legislature ever passed such 
a law; they had never heard of any physical reason 
for the attempted distinction. 

They undertake to decide that night work is nof 
unhealthy, though that clearly be a question of fact 
for the legislature and public opinion. 

They undertake to decide what is, and what is not, 
a proper exercise of a political power, though this 
involves passing upon facts of which they know 
nothing. 

When a bill is introduced, with reference to any 
important industrial question, the legislature arranges 
for a series of hearings. It gets evidence, it has the 
facts and figures that are relevant to the bill before 
it, and they are analyzed and discussed pro and con. 
Judges who have never been inside of a factory 
or bakery or sweat shop, who have no idea of the 
kind of labor performed by women at night, the 
conditions under which it is performed, and so on, 
overrule legislatures and bodies of citizens on mere 
matters of fact as to health and safety and morals 
and invalidate acts based on inquiry and knowledge. 

The situation is absurd. 

The judges were never intended to usurp legis- 
lative functions. 

It is fortunate that two of the judges of the 
appellate division vigorously dissented from the ma- 
jority. We quote brief extracts from their opinions 
to show what they thought of the facts and reasons 
upon which the act was founded. 

Justice Ingraham wrote: 

“There is no question as to the power of the legis- 
lature to interfere on behalf of minors so as to regu- 
late the hours of children in factories as well as in 
other occupations, and I think, in this connection, 
there is a clear distinction between the sexes, based 
upon the recognized difference is the strength and 
capacity for manual labor between men and women, 
with the fact that because of this difference many 
employments which require great physical strength 
are not open to women, and there is, therefore, much 
greater competition among women for employment 
in the occupations which they are fitted to perform, 
and they are placed, therefore, at a much greater 
disadvantage in the struggle for existence. In the 
competition that has grown up under modern in- 
dustrial conditions the struggle on the part of the 
employer is to obtain from his employes the greatest 
amount of work possible, and where the supply of 
those able to do the work that women can do exceeds 
the demand, there is danger that such excessive labor 
will be required of women who are given employ- 
ment as will overtax their physical strength and 
break down the health of those employed. Regula- 
tion by the legislature, therefore, as to the hours of 
labor by women when engaged in such work as 
would have a tendency to impair their health, is, I 
think, the power of the legislature, and comes fairly 
within the police power of the State as relating to 
‘the safety, health, morals, and general welfare of 
the public.’ ” 

Justice Houghton said: ; 

“Constant night work is unhealthful for men and 
more so for women. It is a matter of legitimate 
concern to the state that its women shall be healthy; 
and it is a matter of much greater concern that its 
children shall be strong and grow to be self-sopport- 
ing and active citizens rather than remain weakly and 
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ultimately become a- burden upon the public. Besides, 
excessive labor of an atttomatic character, such as 
most factory work finally assumes, tends to duil 
the mental and moral perceptions and leads to 
degrading recreations, especially when work ceases 
at an unseemly hour of the night. 

“It seems to me that the law is reasonable and 
one which the legislature had the power to enact for 
the protection of the health of a very large class of 
citizens of the State. Similar statutes have been 
enacted by. the legislatures of various States of the 
Union and exist in many foreign countries. That 
other jurisdictions have enacted or upheld similar 
laws does not conclusively establish that the law in 
question is not in violation of private rights, yet it is 
a circumstance to be taken into consideration in 
determining whether or not the law is a reasonable 
one and generally deemed for the public welfare. It 
can not be said that the hours in which she may 
labor in any one day are unreasonable, for 15 hours 
are given in which she may work.” : 

The last paragraph is exceedingly pertinent. Since 
the law was passed under the police power to protect 
health, safety, and the general welfare, the court 
was bound to inquire what civilized States and 
countries generally think of such regulations and 
their necessity and propriety. This’ throws direct 
and powerful light upon the question of its “reason- 
ableness,” and the relation between the prohibition 
and the police power of the State. 

The New York “night work” case is, as we have 
said, typical and characteristic. It will devolve upon 
organized labor and other thoughtful and humane 
elements of the country to agitate for a change in 
the policy of the corporation-trained judges toward 
legislation enacted for the protection of the young 
and the innocent—for the women and children— 
for labor and for the people’s rights.—American 
Federationist. 

————— @________ 
THE UNION AND THE MAN. 


The Union is necessary to the laborer for much 
the same reason that an army is to a nation; though 
we may admit that the nearer humanity approaches 
its ideals, the more of justice and the less of burdens 
there will be for all. Those who believe in union 
should therefore study its principles and work for 
their realization—for world-wide peace and eternal 
justice. In the strife for bread, in the struggle for 
better labor conditions, in which the union is always 
so closely concerned, these principles are apt to be 
forgotten. 

Though a union is primarily a business or trade 
organization, it is as such nothing more than a 
tool, and, like other tools, dependent on the man 
behind it for the quality and results of its work. 

The man behind the union consists of its general 
intelligence and a few chosen leaders, and, though 
democratic in principle, its affairs’ are shaped by a 
few who are the natural leaders of the men who 
happen to be within its membership—as is the case 
in all affairs of mankind. 

It is the man of superior brain power, greater 
endurance, concentration of mind and self-control 
who does the thinking in advance for his fellow-men, 
who announces conclusions or urges a course that 
guides the thoughts of other men; and they often 
accept this conclusion without thinking at all—es- 
pecially if they see any gain for themselves by 
doing so. 

So it is that the majority of mankind are really 
puppets with which the few play the games: of battle- 
dore and shuttlecock—or golf. And, of course, these 
few leaders of the race, except they be prophets of 
the ages, are themselves no better off, for they are 
influenced by public opinion as to what they think 
they can do most easily. 

As everyone knows, the masses of this world are 
frantic with greed, just like a frightened crowd in a 
panic, ever ready to trample others to death for their 
own real or imagined preservation. 

Greed is the real enemy of the working man— 
greed in himself as well as in his employer—and as 
far as he overcomes it in himself he overcomes it 
in his employer by doing in the most effective and 
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available manner what he can to make the masses 
of the laboring people more unselfish and of higher 
mental power. 

This power, having its moral influence upon the 
leaders of the industrial world, accomplishes more 
for the permanent welfare of the laborer than do all 
the militant methods, the strike and boycott; for 
these methods win victories solely because they make 
the greedy employer not less selfish, but cause him 
to see that it is his gain, in dollars and cents, to 
grant an increase of wages when he is asked to do so. 

It is safe to say that not one victory of the 
union has ever been gained because the capitalist 
responded to an appeal of justice only. Victories 
were won because it was made to appear to the em- 
ployer that his financial interest would suffer if he 
did not grant the demand. Indeed, it is quite possi- 
ble that upon this principle an employer will grant 
unjust demands of labor—not in the interest of 
peace, but in his own interest. 

I conclude, therefore, that every demand of the 
union must be carefully weighed to make sure that 
it is just, and the union must appeal to the public for 
its justice, and convince the public of the justness of 
the demand. Then, by fear of a strike, through fear 
of loss and the influence of public opinion, any em- 
ployer not insane with greed will, with his employes, 
take another step toward human freedom. 

It is certain that the future of unionism, and any 
real good that it can do, depends upon public 
opinion. Public opinion has reached that stage 
where it is possible for a union to make great gains, 
and in the future the public will weigh the cause 
of the union more by the man that it has done in the 
past—not only the man who represents it but the man 
of the ranks. 

The time is at hand when any body of laboring 
men, it matters not what their vocation or wage, if 
they are given to sobriety, intelligence and sincere 
loyalty to home and nation, can literally have what- 
ever it asks for. On the other hand, if intemperance, 
unreliability and general no-account make-up mark 
the laborer, though he be a skilled mechanic com- 
manding high wages, such a class will not in the 
public eye deserve anything they ask, even though they 
are underpaid. 

What, then, is the whole thing in a nutshell? It 
is, that the welfare of labor and the acquirement of 
its rights depend upon the moral and intellectusl 
advancement of the laborer, and that the union as a 
tool is an indispensable agent to help along the cause 
of wage emancipation—Henry Gillespie in “The 
Carpenter.” 2s 

—_—_———_&___—__ 
UNION MAN’S DUTY. 


A lesson that every union man should take to 
heart is the fact that the success of the labor 
movement depends on the individual effort of its 
members. It is just in proportion as the average 
member takes an interest in his organization that 
it will progress or retrograde. The man who sel- 
dom attends a meeting of the union, who is always 
backward in his dues, and only knows by hearsay as 
to what is transpiring, is really of more use outside 
the organization than in. It is the man who rec- 
ognizes that he owes’ a duty to his union, who en- 
courages the officers by his presence and who takes 
an interest in the proceedings that aids in the work 
and makes progress not only possible, but assured. 
Every man has his own part to perform and his 
own duty to carry out. If he absents himself from 
the meeting there is a vacant seat and one less in 
attendance. Every member should be a factor and 
count; there is no life in an organization whose 
members are dead or sleeping. If it is worth while 
to belong to a trade union, it should be worth 
while to do one’s share in making it a success. 
Every union is just exactly what its members make 
it; it will be dead or alive, progressive or impotent, 
just in proportion as its members recognize their 
responsibility and honestly live up to it—Ev-. 
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The trade union is the best form of organization 
to promote the rights and protect the interests of 
the toiling masses. 


— VISITS HOMES BY THE HOUR—— 


CLARA McGOWN NOONAN 
Soprano Soloist 


TEACHER PIANO, SINGING AND HARMONY 
Music Furnished for All Occasions 


Telephone West 4180 2007 DEVISADERO ST. 


It’s Pure-That’s Sure 
MAJESTIC GINGER ALE ..22, 


Bottled Exclusively by 


MAJESTIC BOTTLING CO. Inc. 
Goetze, Spiro & Goetze, Proprietors 
Phone West 373 


Ellis and Beideman Streets, S. F. 


Manufacturers of 


All Flavors Distilled Water, Car- 
bonated Beverages, Etc.. 


PRODUCTS BOTTLED BY UNION MEN 


Wanted! 


§] Every Union Man in the city 
| to inspect our display of Spring 
Suitings. 

§] We guarantee complete satisfac- 
tion in every particular and every 
garment is made by Union Tailors. 


§] Our prices are within reach of all. 


OC ornr Keusion, 


UNION TAILORS AND 
UP-TO-DATE FURNISHERS 


| 132 Van Ness Ave., near Hayes 


C. H. PHILPOTT 


Dealer in General Hardware, Builders’ 
Hardware and Mechanics’ Tools 


135 Fifth Street San Francisco 


UNION MEN Protective Union, 86 
and WOMEN | un 


Insist that your Dairy- MAK Get F 
man or Grocer furnjsh 

you MILK, CREAM, 
BUTTER and CHEESE 
bearing this Label. 

The Label is placed on Cans, Bottles and Pack- 
ages. It is a guarantee of Union Labor and Sanitary 
Goods. 

Any one desiring Union Milk should correspond 
with Secretary of Milkers’ Union. Address, 3884 
Mission street. 


SAMUEL McFADDEN & CO. 
Undertakers 


The firm of McFadden, McBrearty & Green 
having dissolved partnership, all bills due the late 
firm are payable at the parlors of Sam’]1 McFadden 
&Co., 1070 Haight St. near Baker. Tel. Park 12. 


Bre PRODUCED 
UNDER SANITARY CONDITIONS 


(Caprright and Trade Mart Registeree 1080 
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LABOR CLARION. 


LABOR CLARION 


Published Weekly by the S. F. Labor Council. 


Office S. F. Labor Temple - 352-316 Fourteenth St. 
Telephone, Market 2853 


Terms—In Advance: 
Single subscriptions.............. CAs $1.00 a year 


To unions subscribing for their entire member- 
ship, 80 cents a year for each subscription. 


- Single copies, 5 cents. : 


-Changes of address must be received at publica- 
tion office not later than Monday in order to be made 
for current week. 
changes, state old address as well as new. 


Copy for advertisements will not be received after 
Tuesday for the current issue. 


Entered at Postoffice, San Francisco, Cal., as 
second-class matter. 


TYPOTHETAE SIGNS HIGGINS’ AGREE- 
MENT. 
During the week the local branches of the Inter- 


~ national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 


have received copies of a circular issued by Presi- 
dent Martin P. Higgins notifying the membership 
that the United Typothete of America had held a 
special convention at which the “agreement” entered 
into by the Board of Directors of the union and the 
Executive Committee of the Typothetae had been 
approved and the executive officers of the Typo- 
thetae directed to sign it. This has been done, and 
Higgins contends that the “agreement” is now bind- 
ing on the entire membership of the international 
union. Under this alleged agreement the pressmen 
and feeders now working nine hours a day will be 
unable to secure the eight-hour day until January, 
1909. They will also be compelled to work under 
“open-shop” conditions wherever the 
choose to adopt that system. 

The action of Higgins and his associates is a 
flagrant violation of the trust reposed in them by 
the rank and file of the union, and will be the sub- 
ject of bitter controversy at the annual convention 
to be held next June in New York City. The Press- 
men and Feeders of this city will send full delega- 
tions to the convention to oppose the acceptance of 
this illegal agreement, and these locals have already 
received assurances of support from about thirty 
of the strongest unions in the country. There 
seems to be little doubt of the repudiation of Hig- 
gins’ “agreement” by the convention and his defeat 
should he aspire to re-election. The circular re- 
ferred to reads as follows: 

To the Officers and Members of all Subordinate 
Unions of the I. P. P. & A. U—DeEaR Sirs AND 
BrorHers: At the Pittsburg Convention of the 
I. P. P.& A. U,, held in that city in June, 1906, the 
question of renewing our agreement with the United 
Typothetae of America was reported upon as follows: 

U. T. A, AGREEMENT. 

“We, the committee, recommend that the Board 
of Directors be instructed to meet with a like com- 
mittee on the part of the U. T. A., with instructions 


to secure a renewal of the agreement, with a declara- 
tion as to whether the eight-hour day will be agreed 
to.” 

On motion, duly seconded, the report of the com- 
mittee was adopted. 

The following is the report of the committee on 
the Eight-Hour Day: 

“The committee are pleased to coincide with the 
recommendation of the Board of Directors, inasmuca 
as they are of such a nature that the committee have 
seen fit to indorse the plan of assessment as formu- 
lated by the board, and that we recommend that this 
convention declare in favor of the Eight-Hour Day 
immediately after the expiration of the agreement 
now existing between the U. T. A. and the I. P. P. 
and A. U., provided it is not within the scope of 
possibilities of having same arranged amicably and 
equitably between the U. T. A. and the I. P. P. and 
A. U. within a reasonable time after the expiration 
of the agreement now existing between these two 
respective organizations. 

“The committee further recommend that steps 


employers 


When giving notice of such, 


NY 


be taken by the Board of Directors to act in con- 
junction with the other. branches of the printing 
crafts for perfecting a plan whereby tunity of action 
may be carried out in the adoption of the Eight- 
Hour. Day.” 

Upon motion, duly made and seconded, the report 
of the committee was adopted. P 

On the action of our Pittsburg Convention, the 
Board of Directors met a like committee on the part 
of the United Typothetae of America, on two oc- 
casions, and at the last meeting with them signed 
up the old agreement with a few slight changes, 
together with a clause that embodies the Eight-Hour 
Day, to become operative under the new agreement 
January I, Igo9. mies 

The agreement as signed by us was binding on 
our part, but subject to ratification on the part of 
the United Typothetae of America by a special con- 
vention of that body to be held immediately after our 
last meeting with them. This special convention was 
held at Pittsburg, Pa., February 2 last, and was 
ratified by the United Typothetae of America, and 
notice of that fact coming to this office officially 
under date of February 4, 1907. 

We enclose herewith copies of the agreement for 
your local union officers, which we trust they will 
carefully observe in dealing with local Typothetaes, 
and do all in their power toward awakening a spirit 
of organization in their local jurisdiction, that when 
the adoption of the Eight-Hour Day arrives, that 
there will be no fault on our part in making same a 
universal workday in our craft. 

With the large number of firms who are connected 
with the United Typothetae of America, pledged to 
aid in making January 1, 1909, the universal adoption 
of the Eight-Hour Day, it will rest on us to see to 
it that all firms who do not grant the Eight-Hour 
Day on that date, are met with stern opposition on 
our part, for it will be on us that the burden of 
making the Eight-Hour Day universal at that time 
will fall, and it is our duty to meet that burden with 
strength of numbers and financial backing. 

To that end we are ready to join with all other 
branches of the printing trades in making the balance 
of our Pittsburg Convention Eight-Hour Day ‘reso- 
lution effective, as explained in the closing paragraph 
of the committee’s report. 

THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY ASSESSMENT. 

Official circular No. 4, sent out to all our local 
unions, explains fully our obligations of the year 
to come. It is an essential obligation, and we trust 
that our membership will see to it that the same 
is paid to their local Financial Secretary, as well as 
their: monthly dues. Our Pittsburg Convention 
voted: 

That an assessment of 50 cents per month be 
levied upon all pressmen members monthly from 
July 1, 1906, until July 1, 1907. 

That an assessment of 25 cents per month be 
levied upon all feeder and assistant members month- 
ly during the same period. 

That this fund be sent to the International Sec- 
retary-Treasurer monthly by the secretary of each 
local union, the same to be deposited in a different 
bank from that in which we deposit our regular 
funds, the same to be known as the Shorter Work- 
Day Fund. 

This assessment must be paid. It does not follow 
that because we arranged with the United Typo- 
thetae of America for an Eight-Hour Day, to be- 
come effective January 1, 1909, that every firm in 
the printing trade will grant eight hours at that time. 
In order that we may be able to cope with firms 
that will not grant it, it is necessary that we have 
money to carry on a vigorous campaign with the 
firms who refuse to grant eight hours. 

To this end the Board of Directors voted to in- 
form all local unions that the assessment must be 
paid by them within the time prescribed for local 
unions to be in good standing under our laws, or the 
local union not in good standing will be debarred 
from all benefits, as explained by our laws, as set 
forth in Articles 7, 8 and 10, of our International 
Constitution, as well as Section 10 of Article 2 of 
same. ; 

Trusting that the members of all our subordinate 
unions will see the wisdom of adopting and enforc- 
ing this rule as laid down by the Board of Directors, 
and do all in their power to perfect organization in 
their respective jurisdictions. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors, fraternally, 


Martin P. Hicerns, President 
Attest: Wm. J. Wess, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Se On. gee ae ; 
The threatened strike of the Milk Wagon Drivers 
has been averted, the employers having receded from 
the position they took with regard to the hour at 
which the men shall commence work. 
a 
The Retail Shoe Clerks are conducting a strong 
agitation against the Brockton Shoe Store, on Fill- 
more street. This house violated its agreement to 
close at 6 p. m. 


THE JAPANESE QUESTION—THE LATEST 
DEVELOPMENTS. - 


(Continued from Page 1.) 

the day when a satisfactory exclusion law will be 
passed is not far distant. In truth, President Roose- 
velt’s extraordinary message has done much’ to 
hasten the advent of the day when the people of the 
Pacific Coast States can rest assured that this grand 
section of our nation will be irrevocably dedicated as 
a “White Man’s Country,” and not degenerate into 
an Asiatic colony. 

The price San Francisco in particular and the 
State in general has paid for the relief measures 
embraced in the exclusion amendment to the im- 
migration bill and proposed to be incorporated in 
the treaty with Japan, is claimed by many to have 
been too great—that it involved a humiliating sur- 
tender of principles that, come what would, should 
never -have been made by our state or municipal 
authorities. The action of our Congressional rep- 
resentatives, the Governor, the dominant faction of 
the Legislature, and the municipal officials of San 
Francisco has been condemned in severe terms, and, 
with respect to some, justly so. The action of the 
Congressional delegation in requesting the Governor 
to induce the Legispature to shelve all measures re- 
lating to the Japanese question has never been satis- 
factorily explained to the people of this State. The 
most charitable view that can be taken of this un- 
precedented action is that our delegation was in- 
formed by the President that he had reversed his 
declared policy with respect to the Japanese and 
would lend his powerful aid to the Californians to 
secure exclusion. If this is true, the fact yet re- 
mains to be established. As far as the general public 
is aware of what actually happened, the President 
did not reverse his policy and frame the amend- 
ment to the immigration bill until he had had several 
conferences with our municipal officials. The action 
of the Governor and the Legislature in suppressing, 
at the instance of the President, all measures re- 
lating to the Japanese question is the most remark- 
able event of its character that has occurred in the 
history of the country. 

A candid review of the entire matter compels the 
conclusion that our municipal authorities surrendered 
the least and gained the most in the direction of 
accomplishing what all our people ardently desire— 
Asiatic exclusion. The essence of the situation as 
it stands today is that the action of the Board of 
Education in opening the public schools attended by 
white children to Japanese under 16 years of age 
who are familiar with the rudiments of the English 
language has resulted in the issuance of an order 
by the President of the United States that will stop 
the influx of Japanese coolies that had become a 
grave menace to our State; and has resulted in 
solemn promises being made by the President to take 
further steps in the direction of settling for all time 
this question by providing through treaty and Con- 
gressional action for permanent exclusion measures. 

Let us hope that the “big stick” will lose none of 
its force, and will be wielded in the right direction, 
when Congress next meets and a bona fide exclusion 
bill will be presented for its consideration. In the 
meantime the advocates of Asiatic exclusion should 
not abate in the slightest degree their efforts to 
preserve for all time California as a White Man's 
Country. 


—————— 
PAVERS. 


At the last regular meeting of Pavers’ Union No. 
18, the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
term: President, Michael Glynn; Vice-President, 
Francis Murphy; Secretary, J. W. Leary; Treasurer. 
Thomas McGrath; Sargeant-at-Arms, James Lynch: 
Delegate to Labor Council, Michael McGrath; Trus- 
tees, Patrick Golden, James Gill and Patrick Mc- 
Greal. 

Eleven candidates were initiated, and four were 
admitted on clearance cards. 
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The local unions of Bakery Workers are making 

arrangements for the usual celebration of May Day 


“WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We Don't 
Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are re- 
quested to cut this list out and post it home, where 
it can be conveniently referred to. Officers of unions 
are requested to have the list posted weekly on bul- 
letin boards at headquarters. 

Owl Drug Company, Sixteenth and Mission 
streets. 

Golden Gate Cloak and Suit House and Pacific 
Cloak and Suit House, Market street, between Taylor 
and Jones, and 540 McAllister street. 

Triest & Co., jobbers of hats. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Kullman, Salz & Co., tanners; Benicia, Cal. 

A. B. Patrick, tanner, San Francisco. 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Crescent Feather Company, Nineteenth and Har- 
rison streets. 

M. Hart, furnishings goods, 1548 Fillmore street. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Brockton Shoe Company, 1025 Fillmore street. 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk street. 

Morning Star Dairy, 140 Ney street, J. Finnigan, 
proprietor. 

Bolton & Strong, photo engravers, Fifteenth and 
Mission streets. 

McMahon, Keyer & Steigler Bros., 1711 O’Farrell 
and Van Ness avenue and Ellis street, tailors. 


Professor Hermann, A. Schumacher, of the 
University of Bonn, Germany, spent several days in 
this city last week gathering data in relation to the 
trade union movement of this section of the country. 
He was an interested spectator at the last meeting 
of the Labor Council. Professor Schumacher is a 
strong sympathizer of the labor movement, and the 
data he is obtaining in this country will be used by 
him in the University of Bonn, where he is pro- 
fessor of economics. 
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President Cornelius of the Street Carmen’s Union 
left this city Tuesday evening for Detroit, to attend 
a meeting of the General Executive Board of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employes, of which he is a member; en 
route he will spend a few days in Portland. Ore., 
where a strike of the street carmen has been in 
progress for some time. 

———@—__——— 

It is reported that proprietors of drug stores in this 
city have generally agreed to the new wage scale 
adopted by Drug Clerks’ Local, No. 472, which 
became effective on the Ist inst. The scale provides 
that drug clerks shall receive a minimum wage of 
$100 a month. 

—————— 

A bill has been introduced in the British House 
of Commons to make the tending of bars illegal for 
women, except publicans’ wives and daughters, and 
to empower the authorities to refuse a license unless 
men only were employed. 

a ee 

President George A. Tracy of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor visited San Rafael Monday evening, 
and installed the officers in the Marin County Labor 
Council. 
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Bartenders’ League, No. 41, will give its annual 


Moonlight picnic at Shell Mound Park on April 7th. 


A large number of Ruthenian University students 
who were arrested recently at Lemberg, Austria, 
and imprisoned for refusing to take the oath in the 
Polish language adopted a “hunger strike,” refusing 
all food and drink. After three days they became 
so weak that the doctors in attendance declined to 
accept responsibility for their lives, and as a result 
they were victorious and the authorities were com- 
pelled to liberate all of them, numbering ninety. 


——_a______ 
The opponents to the abolition of child labor would 
reverse the order of nature and have children 
support adults. 


LABOR CLARION. 


THE JAPANESE ISSUE. 
A. E. FOWLER IN SEATTLE “UNION RECORD.” 


The most fascinating and terrible pages of all 
human history are without doubt those dealing with 
the various attempts of the Mongolic and Tartar 
conquerors, who during the early centuries of the 
Christian era undertook the subjugation of Caucasian 
Europe. Down from the steppes and plateaus of 
Central Asia swept the barbaric legions of the 
“Golden Horde.” Decades and sometimes centuries 
were involved in these movements. Massacre and 
slaughter that passes modern understanding took 
place. Cities and their populations were literally 
wiped from the face of the earth. The scenes of 
blood, carnage and unrestrained destruction of the 
vanquished have absolutely no parallel in the annals 
of the human race. Christendom shuddered for cen- 
turies in horror of the advancing hordes; and not 
until all Eastern Europe had been submerged were 
the invading hosts shattered on the battle lines of 
our Assyrian ancestors. — 

The indelible marks of those great invasions are 
still visible. The “Unspeakable Turk” reigns where 
was once the throne of Constantine. The retrogres- 
sive states along the Balkans owe the backward con- 
dition to an infusion of Mongolian blood. Where- 
ever the Mongol touched he tainted. The Cossacks 
of the Czar are of Mongolic or Tartar origin, and 
all the world knows how well they are hated by the 


falls. 
HAWAII A CONCRETE EXAMPLE. 


The invasion that now threatens us is none the 
less real and terrible because unaccompanied by 
visible carnage. 

The foundations of Occidental civilzation lie deep 
in conditions that surround the men who do the 
work. The house, the church, the school; art, sci- 
ence, literature, are institutions that go to make up 
what we are pleased to call civilization. Well paid 
free labor is the foundation upon which the fabric 
rests. Undermine those foundations and the temple 


Slavs. 
THE NEW INVASION. 


Briefly, here is what happened in Hawaii: First 
came the laborer to work on the sugar plantations; 
then the mechanic, the merchant, the banker, the 
lawyer, the doctor; all these followed in natural 
sequence until Hawaii is today a Japanese colony 
governed at the expense of the United States. A 
Mongolian state which the United States must build 
a new navy te protect; in short, the United States 
is going to the expense of governing, protecting and 
educating the citizens of another country, owing 
allegiance to an emporer who may, at any time, call 
on them to take up arms against the United States. 

White civilization has practically been banished 
from the islands. White laborers, mechanics, farm- 
ers, merchants, doctors, lawyers, have not a ghost of 
a chance to subsist in the Hawaiian Islands. The 
conquest is complete and absolute. 


WHAT IS TREASON? 


How shall we depict patriotism? Why do we 
maintain navies and boundary lines? When we are 
called upon to defend “our country,” what are the 
tangible things for which we sacrifice human life? 
I defy any man to show me a solitary blessing that 
war can take away from me that is not endangered 
when I am driven to compete with the rice-fed 
coolies of Asia. If there is no occasion for the 
American laborer and mechanic to resist to utter- 
most ‘limit the immigration of coolie labor, there is, 
then, no occasion of a United States flag, navy, nor 
army for his protection. He has nothing left to 
protect. He must compete with the worst conditions 
existant on the face of the globe. There could be 
no occasion for patriotism under such conditions. 
The American workingman.must once more stand 
up and be counted. He must make himself heard. 

We must define the word “treason” for those 
rapacious corporations who are chiefly instrumental 
in importing Asiatic labor to the United States. We 
must make known to the people of this republic the 
conditions that confront the Pacific Coast. We must, 
by legitimate and humane methods, make it im- 
possible for a Japanese colony to exist in the United 
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States. No man should be permitted to represent 
the people of this coast in any political capacity who 
is not openly and sincerely opposed to Mongolian 
labor. 


There are men now in the legislature of Washing- 


_ ton who are large employers of Japanese labor. 


No man who strikes at the fundamental principle 
of this republic, free labor working under decent 
conditions, is fit to hold office under a democratic 
form of government, and he should be hustled into 
obscurity and bankruptcy. There are, to be sure, 
many fair employers who employ Japanese for cer- 
tain kinds of work, imagining or believing it im- 
possible to get white men to do the work. This is 
true in a measure, but it is a tendency that must be 
abruptly checked. So insidious is the growing 
dominance of the Jap in certain occupations, and so 
certainly is competition in each line of work 
destroyed when the Jap enters that it soon gives 
them a virtual monopoly of that vocation. White 
labor refuses to compete, and the cry of the em- 


ployers, “I can get nothing but Japs to do the work,” _ 


becomes a verity. 
THE BLACK SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 


The damning effects. of Oriental competition are 
felt largely in callings that are unorganized. 


No race or nation of people other than the Oriental 
have ever thrown themselves in such direct com- 
petition with helpless womankind as have these 
yellow proteges of the big stick. 


Domestic service, house cleaning, sweeping and a 
multitude of such duties that generally fall to the 
lot of widows, old women and girls in civilized por- 
tions of the United States are here monopolized by 
the Japs. White girls with the right spirit refuse 
to work in the same households with them. The 
Jap invariably becomes the spy and informer, makes 
life miserable for the female domestics, domineers, 
insults and abuses after Oriental manner of female 
suppression, and as a result eventually shuts out 
the white women from domestic employment. The 
police court records of Seattle will tell you,the rest. 
It is there in plain black and white. There is no 
occasion for heroics. Every day some young woman, 
perhaps a dozen of them, are driven into prostitu- 


tion. The newspapers tell the terrible tragedy in 


short paragraphs and the world forgets. 

Only Monday last a young mother told of her 
efforts to earn bread for her two babes, and found 
only one door open—the assignation house. 

No! Men of America, we don’t need the Jap, 
the Chinese, the Hindoos, the Koreans nor any 
Oriental race to assist us in maintaining this 
republic. And we want to say to you bloated labor 
skinners who are raking the earth with a fine-tooth 
comb for servile labor, “Stand from under; some- 
thing’s going to drop.” 

If the Jap wants our civilization, all right, he 
can take it home with him and pass it around. But 
if he wants the United States he must come and take 
it away from us, and he will discover when he grabs 
hold of it that it’s red hot. 

And to our editorial critics a word: Don’t bury 
the anti-Japanese question; it isn’t dead yet. 

a 

Unless our federal government shall soon arrange 
by treaty with the Japanese government to exclude 
Japanese and Korean laborers from the United 
States, the demand for a Japanese and Korean ex- 
clusion law will become so general throughout the 
United States that its enactment will become impera- 
tive. Without attempting to discuss the matter in 
a comprehensive manner, we will say that it can not 
be disputed that the people of San Francisco have 
availed themselves of their constitutional right in 
the segregation of Japanese students from the public 
schools. They have not violated the “most favored 
nation” clause of international treaties. They have 
accorded to Japanese students equal facilities and 
opportunities for education with their own children. 
Conditions, particularly in Hawaii and throughout 
the Pacific coast, indicate the necessity for specific 
and early action either in the shape of treaty or 
legislation—The Broom Maker. 


JUSTIFICATION OF STRIKES. 


The Question of justification of strikes, says a 
writer in the Motorman and Conductor, is brought 
forward by the fact that the strike is the important 
centripetal force of the organization of labor. In so 
describing it—and to avoid the common error that 
strikes are associated as a function of labor organiz- 


‘ations only—let it be understood that the power to 


effectively strike is the centripetal force of all 
organizations, whether labor, religious, social, politi- 
cal or capital. Every organization, of whatever 
character, is formed and held together for the one 
purpose of resisting or striking against some real 
or anticipated menace or condition that is commonly 
threatening or objectionable to those attracted to 
membership. Thus, we cannot well associate a labor 
union with all strikes and boycotts. There are social, 
religious, political and capitalistic strikes and boy- 
cotts as incessant as the ebb and flow of the ocean 
tide. 

What the strike of one social element of the 
civilized human family against another may have for 
justification I do not undertake to discuss. Its 
benefits, in some measure, may come from the 
examples, good or bad, of the lives of the members 
peculiar to the various social classes, as influenced 
by the purposes of the respective society in which 
they classify themselves. Members of respective 
political parties must assume sorhe justification, or 
they wouldn’t line themselves up for a perpetual 
strike in defense of their respective party purposes. 
Religions conduct a perpetual warfare in support of 
their respective doctrines and methods. No reason- 
able person questions the benefit of true religious 
work. Capital organizes into trusts, companies, cor- 
porations and combines to acquire more effective 
strike power. What is the justification? Yet all 
these strikes are incessantly active. 

This article purposes to say of the justification of 
labor strikes, but lest an advantage in reasoning be 
given to the justification of capitalistic strikes, just 
enough space to ask the purpose of capital may be 
taken. We are told, and by an array of most force- 
ful exploiters, that the combination and centraliza- 
tion of capital into private control is a public benefit. 
It would be too unpardonable to take space here for 
a discussion of that question. But that its purpose 
is to benefit the public appears contradicted when we 
ask ourselves, “What prompts investment in the 
stocks of these combinations?” If you have $100, or 
from that amount to $10,000, or more, which. you 
wish to invest, may you conclude to purchase certain 
railway stocks for the purpose of benefiting the 
public? Or may you more likely be influenced by 
the private benefit you expect from such investment? 
As you make the investment, do you contemplate 
inviting another combination to build a competing 
railway which will be an advantage, perhaps, to the 
community, but reduce the income upon your invest- 
ment? Or, are you determined to fight loyally with 
your associate stockholders to defeat the possibility 
of such competition, regardless of the public benefit? 
Then you engage to support a perpetual strike of 
the capital in which you are interested, and justifica- 
tion cannot be based upon public interest. 

Strikes of organized labor excite more comment 
than all other strikes, even though labor strikes are 
but occasional. One of the elements against which 
capital strikes is the organizing of labor. It strikes 
against the organizing of labor under the assump- 
tion that labor strikes are not justifiable. It is the 
strike power created to labor by organizing that 
excites the strike of capital against the organizing of 
labor. 

With all elements that oppose the organization of 
labor, the strike principle is the objectionable feature. 
Remove the possibility of the strike, and there 
would be no objections to labor organizing. 

No matter what varied arguments are arranged 
against the organization of labor, it is the strike 
power that excites the argument. The strike pro- 
vides the only method by which labor can rebel 
against oppressive measures and conditions of 
employment. The strike is the force by which the 
labor union asserts existence. It is that by which 
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the employer is forced to consider a wage scale 
proposed by employes themselves. It is the power 
to strike that causes the legislator to listen to labor's 
appeal for laws. It is the power to strike that 
influences the otherwise indifferent merchant to carry 
union labeled goods in his business—the boycott 
being a form of strike. It is the influence of the 
power to strike that causes the appeal to arbitra- 
tion, and the intercession of outside citizens in labor 
controversies. 


True, there are multitudes of illustrations of agree- 
able relations between employing managements and 
organized labor. It would be ungenerous to assume 
that all such illustrations exist from fear on part of 
the employer. There are employers and managers 
of employing concerns who are voluntarily fair to 
labor, from an honest purpose, and acceed to labor 
the very best that circumstances will permit. Such 
employers have no fear of strikes, nor are they 
actuated by such fear in their dealings with labor 
would be no labor union with whom such employers 
could deal. 


There are some humane legislators who act upon 
inspiration of honest purposes in the matter of 
remedial labor legislation. Such have no fear of the 
strike power of the labor union. 

The strike power of organized labor appeals to 
the fair minded element of citizenship in proportion 
to the confidence that the average citizen has in the 
intelligence of the membership of the organization. 
The strike power of organized capital, or employing 
corporations, appeals to the fair minded element of 
citizenship in proportion to the confidence of the 
average citizen in the abstract of capital from selfish 
ends. As capital is feelingless, and selfish accumu- 
lation from its nature, its strike power is without 
outside sympathy, and commands only to the extent 
of fear it may instill. It is as repulsive to sympathy 
as intelligence is inviting. 

No labor strike occurs without a cause—there is 
no effect without a cause. Eliminate the cause prior 
to the strike and there would no strike follow. 
Then the justification of the strike depends upon the 
justification of the contention in defense of the cause, 
to the extent of the strike, and the justification of 
the neglect or refusal to remove the cause by those 
in authority to do so. 

Cause of labor strikes have been various, but may 
all be embraced in anticipated or real intollerable, 
or unacceptable conditions of employment. Let us 
take up a few of the abstract causes. 


First, a collectively employed body of men con- 
clude to organize into a labor union. Of course, 
there is a cause for reaching such a conclusion, but 
discussion of that is unnecessary here. If the men 
have a right to organize such a union, the cause is 
of little consequence. But the employer objects. 
The employes insist, and organize. The employer 
discharges the officers of the organization and others 
whose disposal is for the purpose of destroying the 
organization. Others are told: that if they want 
employment they must withdraw, and remain non- 
union. The terms are objectionable. The employes 
take the manager at his word, and they all quit. They 
not only quit work, but they tell other employes that 
the employer restricts the rights of men in employ- 
ment. The strike is on. It is an incident in the 
community. It attracts attention, and the natural 
sentiment of the public toward the unfair employer 
is the same as that toward the holdup man, or mid- 
night burglar. He is attempting to take from men 
that which naturally belongs to them. Society does 
not. stand for that. Society protects all men in their 
rights. Some ask, “Why don’t the men seek work 
elsewhere?” “Why don’t society let the employer 
alone?” The men have a right not to seek work 
elsewhere. They may femain idle so long as they 
are not vagrants. Society lets the employer alone in 
a business way, but as an objectionable membez, 
society seeks him as it does the burglar, until he 
is locked up, as it were, or becomes good. If it is 
right that the recognized rights of citizens shall be 
respected and protected, the strike is justifiable. If 
it is right that society should protect men in their 
rights, if civilization means anything in the way of 
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security of equal rights, the strike is justifiable. 
Employment of one by another embraces an agree- 
ment expressed or implied. But no agreement can 
be made or implied as containing conditions that 
take away the rights of men. The employment of a 
man to labor implies or expresses that certain labor 
shall be performed by the employe, but it cannot 
imply that such employe shall commit suicide during 
his term of service. Even if such should be an 
expressed condition it would not be legal. Neither 
is an agreement legal which conditions that the 
employe shall not join a labor organization. 


Another cause is inability on part of employer and 
employe to reach an acceptable agreement upon terms 
of employment. An employing corporation is in 
business for profit. The magnitude of profit depends 
much upon the economy with which the business is 
conducted. Profit cannot accrue unless the expense 
is less than the income—real or prospective. An 
item of expense is labor. A certain amount of labor 
is required, and the less paid for it, the greater the 
profit. Then it is important to the purpose of the 
business to pay the least possible for the required 
labor. It is equally important to the purpose of 
the wage earner that the highest rate obtainable from 
the business shall be paid for labor. This purpose 
is common to all wage earners collectively employed. 
They get together and fix the price and conditions 
acceptable. The employer, or management, fix upon 
a lower rate and more exacting conditions—the 
very lowest at which it may be hoped to obtain the 
desired labor. So long as both parties maintain their 
positions, no agreement can be reached. It may be 
the honest opinion of the employes that by suspend- 
ing the supply of labor, the employer will buy it az 
the price fixed by the employe. They suspend work, 
and the strike is on. But some ask, ““Why not permit 
the employer to employ other wage earners at his 
own price?” He is permitted to do so, providing he 
can get them. But the strikers have a right to 
illustrate their position to others who might take the 
positions. Their purpose in selling their labor is the 
same as the purpose of the strikers. They join the 
strikers, and refuse to sell their labor at the under 
price. The man who accepts the employment works 
against an effort to promote his own interest. He is 
looked upon as a degenerate, not competent to under- 
stand the common interest of wage earners, or, that 
he is a mercenary disposition not consistent in a good 
disciple of civilization. Now, if such a strike is so 
confined in its effect that it offers no interference 
with the general affairs of society, under the present 
code of ethics both employer and strikers are with- 
in their rights. But should the affairs of society be 
menaced or interfered with, society has a right to 
interfere. Such intervention popularly demands 
arbitration. So predicated is the public demand for 
arbitration that rejection or arbitration on part of a 
labor union, in agreement controversies, reflects upon 
the justification of the strike. So, rejection of 
arbitration on part of the employer destroys justifica- 
tion of his contention against the wage rate and 
conditions asked by the strikers. Thus, the strike of 
the employes is justified by the public, from the very 
unfairness of the employer, or management. 

But few strikes occur from other than the two 
causes mentioned. The first embraces attempts of 
employers to annul the natural and legal rights of 
employes. The second embraces the refusal of 
employers to grant acceptable terms of employment 
or submit such disagreements to arbitration. There 
is not a doubt as to the justification of such strikes. 
The employer, or employing corporation, has the 
power to remove the cause before the strike is 
declared. Consequently, the employer is responsible 
for all disagreeable features and _ characteristics 
attending the strike. 


The very purposes for which labor organizes 
justifies its existence. But its existence is the exist- 
ence of a strike power. Then the strike, when 
necessary to the promotion of the purposes of 
organized labor, is justifiable. 


But the uninitiated asks, “What are the purposes 
of organized labor, that they are justifiable?” The 
purposes of organized labor are best exposed by 
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progress and accomplishments. The progress of 
organized labor comes of the associated intelligence 
of the membership. The calumination of the progress 
of labor organizations is an aspersion of the 
intelligence of the membership. | Accomplishments 
are results of the constant application of associated 
intelligence of the membership. Perhaps an accom- 
plishment comes as an immediate result of a strike. 
Yet it is a product of the application of the 
associated intelligence of the employes composing 
the union. The exercise of the strike power is ia 
the hands of that associated intelligence. The strike 
is declared by the associated intelligence of the em- 
ployes. It is guided and directed by the same 
intelligence. It is the same intelligence that the 
employer engages to apply the labor he buys. As 
employes the employer lauds their intelligence in so 
far as his own interest lies in so doing. As strikers, 
he condemns it, in so far as his own interest lies 
in so doing. 

The expressions of employers are not safe to be 
accepted upon the justification of strikes. The labor 
organization and its strike principle is as necessary 
to the health and welfare of wage earners as is the 
government with its police regulation to society. 
The strike is as justifiable as the apprehension of 
piracy. Investigation will discover a cause for 
every strike for which the employer is wholly, or 
in part, at fault—generally wholly at fault. 

When strikes are apparently lost to the organiza- 
tion, some criticise the strizers, or strike directors, 
some ridicule the effort. But no strike was ever 
lost. It is justifiable in its nature as a resistance 
against oppression, and leaves its influence for good 
behind. 

ee 
CHICAGO EXHIBIT OF INDUSTRIAL 
CONDITIONS. 


An industrial exhibit, showing good and bad con- 
ditions under which men and women work in this 
country, with special attention to the conditions 
under which they work in Chicago and Illinois, will 
be presented at Brooke Casino, March 11 to 17, 
inclusive, by a group of Chicago organizations inter- 
ested in promoting the industrial welfare of the com- 
munity. The local exhibition will be supplemented 
by material from the Exhibit of Industria! Con- 
ditions held in Philadelphia in December, 1906, and 
from the Exposition of Safety Devices and Indus- 
trial Hygiene given by the American Institute of 
Social Service in New York in January, 1907. 

The exhibition will include exhibits illustrating 
the industrial geography of Chicago, sweated indtis- 
tries, women in industry, safety appliances and 
occupational diseases, remedial measures in factories 
and stores. The representations will be made by the 
use of photographs, charts, models, power machinery, 
stereopticon slides, moving pictures, full scale re- 
productions of home and shop conditions with the 
workers at work and industrial tableaux. 

Conferences will be held on topics related to each 
exhibition group. 

It is the purpose of the exhibition to show the 
need of legislation for the protection of the public 
from the dangers incident to the sweating system 
to enforce the demand for an investigation by the 
national government of the conditions under which 
women work in this country, and to call attention 
to the necessity of securing a protected machinery 
law in Illinois. 

The industrial geography of Chicago covers a 
group of exhibits illustrating the making of 
Chicago as a great geographic industrial centre. This 
group of exhibits lays the foundation for an intelli- 
‘gent understanding of Chicago’s industrial pre- 
eminence. It has been prepared under the direction 
of Dr. J. Paul Goode, associate professor of 
geography at the University of Chicago, and is 
presented by the Chicago Geographic Society. it 
will be supplemented by exhibits showing the 
processes of manufacture employed in Chicago’s 
chief industries. ; 

The presence and prevalence of the sweating 
system of industries in that city and other cities 
which furnish us everyday commodities are a 
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menace and a constant source of injury to the health 
and standards of living of both the sweated workers 
and the public which buys the sweated goods. In 
Chicago the manufacture of articles of common use, 
such as clothing and food, is too often carried on 
in homes where filth and disease exist in foulest 
form. In this group the process of manufacture 
will be shown in the clothing trades, artificial 
flowers, furs, nut picking, macaroni and bakery 
goods. There will be reproductions of homes with 
operators at work, reproduction of shops with good 
conditions, exhibits of finished products of sweated 
labor, exhibits of Consumers’ League and union label 
goods. 5 


It is the purpose of this group to indicate in a 
broad way the present day status of woman as an 
economic and financial factor, and the changes which 
have come about in recent years in her family and 
social environment. The chief emphasis will be 
placed on the industrial woman, as the conditions 
under which she lives and works interests, as never 
before, the public. The great public has heard much 
concerning woman’s invasion of the world of in- 
dustry, but it placidly goes on talking and writing 
about “woman’s sphere—the home,” quite oblivious 
of the fact that more than three millions of her are 
in the factory, the workshop and the office. The in- 
dustrial capacity of woman as determined by her 
physiological and anatomical structure, her indus- 
trial capacity as related to her social function of 
motherhood, her industrial history and present op- 
portunity, her numbers, her youth, her lack of skill, 
division of labor between man and woman, or the 
claim for the equal wage, trade schools, unsafe and 
unwholesome conditions, labor and legislation, the 
ballot for women, organization for women, trade 
unions, the living wage will be among the topics 
illustrated and discussed. 


It is the purpose of this group to call attention to 
the appalling number of preventable accidents due to 
the use of unprotected machinery, and to the propor- 
tion of deaths and disease directly traceable to in- 
sanitary occupations. The exhibits will include photo- 
graphs, models of safety appliances, occupational 
mortality charts and, whenever practicable, full size 
protected and unprotected machinery in operation. 


In the group of remedial measures in factories and 
stores will be shown the efforts made by employers 
to better conditions both through improvement of the 
plant and through the introduction of measures de- 
signed to promote the personal comfort and health 
of employes. 

The exhibition will be given under the auspices of 
the following organizations: 

The Illinois Woman’s Trade Union League. 

The Illinois branch of the Consumer’s League. 

The Chicago Tuberculosis Institute. 

The Chicago Woman’s Club. 

The Chicago Geographic Society. 

The University of Chicago Settlement. 

The Northwestern University Settlement. 

Chicago Commons. 

Neighborhood House. 

Hull House. 

The Municipal Museum of Chicago.—Clothing 
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Senator Beveridge of Indiana isn’t Irish. He’s 
much too serious to ever be taken for a son of Erin. 
But to the field of involuntary humor he contrib- 
uted a most delightful bull the other day, when ex- 
pounding to the United States Senate his voluminous 
ideas on the child-labor bill. “Gentlemen of the 
Senate,” he said in tones that would have brought 
tears to the eyes of a graven image, “just think of 
the effect on the brains and nerves of those little 
children working in these factories when they grow 
up to be men and women, which they never will.” 
An audible snicker ran about the Senate chamber 
until it reached the veteran Pettus of Alabama. Then 
there was an explosion, met by a look of mild re- 
proach from the youthful Hoosier, who pursued his 
argument entirely unmindful of the furore he had 
created.—Ex. 
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ENORMOUS BUSINESS. - 
ROBERT BURTON BRUCE. 


Mathematicians of the Government are strenuous- 
ly endeavoring to impress upon the public mind their 
claim that the general business of the country has, in 


, the years from 1900 to 1905 inclusive, remarkably in- 


creased in gain to the producer, the consumer, and 
particularly the wage-earner, and in their efforts 
they have recently been aided by press dispatches in 
statements that “never in the history of wage earn- 
ing has there been a year which has shown so fair 
an advance in wages as the year 1906.” 


These two sources of information claim these as- 
sertions are incontrovertible, and are so high in 
authority that it were rash to call either in question, 
but -as there is nO injunction against such temerity, 
“this court” will proceed to give the matter some 
consideration, having had in its service a pair of 
scissors that has been steadily employed in obtaining 
and preserving clippings generally that have had a 
bearing upon the subject matter in which the public 
is asked to become interested. 


For a time the work of the scissors appeared, it 
must be admitted, so encouraging that it seemed 
foolish for the brain to worry about a supply of food 
and fuel for the winter or a protection of the body 
from thin roof and raiment, should the former be 
found to be fragile or the latter scarce. 

The thermometer of needs for us and in the home 
was, under the impression sought to be established 
by these high authorities, to show a greater degree 
of heat, the shed was to have a larger stock of fuel, 
the closets of comfort more and heavier blankets 
for the bed, the floors new and warmer and better 
carpets and the tables more delicacies,. while an even- 
ing at home with the family and an occasional one 
with them away among friends in happy forgetful- 
ness of cloudy circumstances and hopeless anticipa- 
tions of delightful pastime and pleasures—all because 
the Government had spoken so reliably and dis- 
patches so assuringly of a wonderful increase in 
business and a great advance of wages all along the 
lines of industrial labor, and therefore it was silly to 
contradict, rash to dispute and a waste of time to 
further consider the matter. 

However, as the pair of scissors was owned and 
employed by an independent clipping bureau, it was 
courageously ordered to clip, excerpt and preserve 
anything and everything, fresh or stale, false or 
faithful, that would sift the dross and give us the 
clean and bright metal of truth, to the end that no 
partiality should appear and its work for the scrap- 
book of thoughtful consideration should commend 
its work. 

The review presented some very interesting things 
of deep concern to the wise capitalist, the constant 
consumer and the hard working wage earner, and 
in a general way to those who believed in fair and 
impartial consideration. Unfortunately, the infor- 
mation and statistics were like a voluminous message 
of a president that delighted to deal in “glittering 
generalities,” and therefore as the subjects were so 
many they had to be taken up, as a Texas Congress- 
man once said, “combat ’em, let’s hit ’em.” : 

Among the many was a showing by the Census 
Bureau that the capital invested, the products made 
and the wages paid in the United States during the 
years mentioned, 1900 to I905 inclusive, evidenced 
an “enormous increase in the business of the coun- 
try.” 

The statement was particularized that the “capital 
invested was more than 40 per cent greater than had 
ever been reported in the same number of years,” 
that “products and wages had increased 30 per cent,” 
and that “16 per cent more men had been employed 
in the period mentioned.” 

Here were three items for consideration that 
brought out important inquiries, namely: 

In what was that capital invested? 

How great was the advance in wages? 

And of the increased percentage of the men em- 
ployed, how many were citizens of the United States, 
how many were skilled and unskilled workmen, and 
what was the division of industrial pursuits? 

There was no doubt that the country, generally 
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speaking, was and had been in an industrial and 
commercial prosperity, but the information was 
vague as to whether it had been labor or capital that 
had gained in the increase; consequently the pair of 
scissors was directed to be more specific and to point 
out the constituents of the several lines of business 
which had increased the capital invested 40 per cent, 
also what products shared the 30 per cent advance, 
and what were the grades, or classes, or trades that 
received the benefit of the higher wages and, finally, 
what grade or class or trade of those who made up 
the 16 per cent of men employed were entitled to 
the increase in pay. 


The scissors dropped to the floor. 

Neither the Department of Labor and Commerce 
nor the Census Bureau was either clear or specific, 
other than to assert that the “capital invested in the 
five years considered was more than 40 per cent in 
excess of any other similar time in the history of 
business investments.” 


Poor’s Manual and The Railway Age—recognized 
authorities in railway matters—put forth the infor- 
mation that “the railway companies were, as a class 
in general business, the heaviest investors of capital,” 
and that their investments were principally in the 
purchase of lands, rights-of-way, new and existing 
lines and constructed buildings, and that these pur- 
chases, the expenditures in extending old and ac- 
quired lines, replacing old trackage, and. the invest- 
ments and expenditures of municipal and interurban 
transportation lines, the volume of business indicated 
that the investments and expenditures reached a frac- 
tion over one-ninth of the whole amount of the capi- 
tal invested, which, viewed as a portion of the swell 
of business at large, was, indeed, marvelous. 


What appeared amazing, however, was that this 
invested portion of the “enormous business” which 
the statistical departments of the Government claim 
“has prevailed in the last five years, was utilized by 
these several sources to base a showing of an “ad- 
vance in wagés, an increase in profit-sharing manu- 
factures, a reduction in cost of materials produced 
and of articles of living in demand.” 

Now it must be admitted that statistics are never 
so correct and complete that they cannot be made to 
vary and confuse to a purpose, which is not charg- 
ing that any attempt has been made to so juggle 
them. Nevertheless, it is pertinent to inquire how 
capital invested in the purchase of land, buildings al- 
ready constructed, railways in existence and material 
that was manufactured prior to a certain period can 
be reckoned as factors producing “profit-sharing in- 
crements,’ an advance in wages, or in affecting the 
quantity or quality or cost of articles of production 
or manufacture. There may be a “system” from 
Boston or in the brains of the statisticians, but if 
there is, it is an introduction, if not a revelation, to 
the mathematical and mechanical brain of the age. 

It is true that the cost of production has not in- 
creased; on the contrary it has been greatly reduced 
by the lowering of labor’s time and wages and the 
introduction of time and labor saving inventions. 
Just now the pair of scissors has been clipping 
notices of an advance in wages, but the ratio is four- 
fifths in favor of the railway companies, but in real- 
ity it is no advance, but a return to former scales. 
No reduction in the cost of living has obtained, and 
capital, as everybody “knows, is still at war with 
labor because of the latter’s demand to participate 
in these “profit-sharing increments’—whatever those 
are in the mind of the astute north. 

In 28 cities in the United States, ranging in popu- 
lation from 150,000 to over 3,000,000, there was a 
decrease in the month of August, 1906, of over 
$5,000,000 in building construction as compared with 
the month of August, 1905, and for the time begin- 
ning August, 1905, and ending in August, 1906, there 
was in the same line of construction a falling off 
amounting to $50,605,039, or a loss of 39 per cent 
in the same 28 cities. What is remarkable, but true, 
is that in the full five years reviewed by the bureaus, 
the latter found a slight increase in the general busi- 
ness done in these same cities. 

Now, we cannot conceive or imagine how a clear 
and impartial showing can be deduced from the in- 


vestigations made by the government departments, 
the Associated Press and the railway and commer- 
cial agencies, so as to show that labor has shared 
with capital in the prosperity that is asserted to have 
obtained. Nor can we see how it can be maintained 
that money invested in the purchase of lands, ma- 
terial on hand and already constructed buildings can 
figure in profit-sharing returns and a volume of busi- 
ness created in the period reviewed by these statis- 
ticians, as certainly none of the items referred to are 
legitimately entitled to be placed among wage earn- 
ing and profit-producing elements—in fact, they do 
not belong to manufacturing industries, and a care- 
ful analysis of the “enormous business” which the 
Department of Labor and the Census Bureau claims 
is prevailing, seems to suggest a revision of statistics 
as obtained by them, as necessary to remove the par- 
tiality which appears to exist.. 


eee 
ALIEN CONTRACT LABOR LAW. 


Early last month information was received at the 
Department of Commerce and Labor in Washington 
of the conviction in the Federal courts at Chicago 
of the Allis-Chalmers Company on charges of viola- 
tions of the contract labor laws. The case is 
regarded by the officials as of great importance, 
inasmuch as the maximum penalty was imposed by 
the court. . 

The charge was made in the first instance that four 
English molders had been brought to the United 
States under contract. The men confessed and were 
detained as witnesses. The law provides a. penalty 
of one thousand dollars for each offense committed 
against the law, each individual imported under 
contract constituting a separate violation. 

Not only was this case considered important by 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, but it must 
also have caused considerable consternation becaus2 
of its complete variance from a recent decision 
rendered by that department. It was only the other 
day that word came from Indianapolis stating that 
the United Mine Workers had passed resolutions at 
their convention in which Oscar Straus, the new 
Secretary of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, was denounced for aiding and abetting the 
employers of labor to violate the provisions of the 
alien contract labor law. These resolutions also 
declared that the department. was being conducted 
more in the interest of capital than labor, and that in 
order that the interests of labor should be guarded 
and the purposes of the act creating the department 
carried out, a consistent friend of labor should be 
placed at the head of it. 

The charge that Secretary Straus is aiding employ- 
ers to violate the contract labor act is based upon 
the ruling he made that States might, through the 
means of agencies in Europe and the payment of 
passage money, assist emigration, regardless of the 
provisions of the contract labor act. 

The possible consequences of such rulings are 
far-reaching and the one given by Secretary Straus 
will be denounced by every labor organization in the 
country as soon as an opportunity will be found to 
pass resolutions similar to those adopted by the 
United Mine Workers. The decision in the Allis- 
Chalmers case is in accordance with the law and the 
demands of organized labor.—Machinist’s Journal. 

po et 

The hours of labor in Belgium are very long. The 
laborer commences work at 6 a. m. and ceases work 
at 7 p. m., with the usual breaks for meals. He is 
paid according to the trade in which he is em- 
ployed, on the average of 7 to 9 cents per hour for 
10 hours, and for additional two hours 25 per cent 
increase, making his daily wage from 84 cents to 
$1.08 for 12 hours, Children begin their life work 
at the age of 12 years; and as regards hours for 
child labor, the law states that no child under 16 
years of age shall be kept at work for more than 
12 hours a day. A Belgian statistician estimates the 
average earnings at about $160 per year, which in- 
cludes child labor. Numerous factories in that coun- 
try have been established by British firms, owing to 
the very low rate at which labor may be secured 
there. 
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FRENCH INSPECTION REFORM. 


A cablegram to a New York newspaper from 
Paris says that Minister of Labor Viviani is inter- 
ested in a proposition by which working men and 
women will become inspectors of workshops ‘and 
work, At present inspectors of shops and factories 
in France are given office for political reasons, irres- 
pective of fitness. Newspaper men are appointed as 
inspectors of machine or tailor shops. A barber has 
been appointed to inspect printing offices, and a 
printer to look after carpenter shops. 

A commission has been formed, composed of mem- 
bers of both chamber and senate, workingmen and 
employers, who will draw a bill to replace the present 
inspection laws. 

One reform promised is the appointment of women 
inspectors for trades mostly in the hands of 
women. In this way, it is believed, adequate inspec- 
tions could be made and labor laws enforced to the 
satisfaction of those for whose protection they are 
intended. 

Another inauguration will be the making obliga- 
tory for employers to provide men and women 
trained in the craft to inspect finished work. In 
very few cases are inspectors of finished work in 
French factories recruited from the ranks of labor. 
As a rule they are either sons or near relatives of 
employers. Their lack of mechanical knowldege of 
the work they are to inspect works hardships on 
employes. These“at least are the contentions of a 
large majority of workingmen and women. 

Minister of Labor Vivian, who has given many 
years to the stud yof labor problems, agrees that 
inspectors of finished work should be recruited from 
those who have done actual work in the lines to 
be inspected. He believes the man or woman who 
works at the bench or machine understands how a 
piece of work may fall short of the mark, while the 
one who never worked does not understand and 
annoys employes unnecessarily when inspecting 
products. 

————_._ +o 
ASIATIC LABOR ON PACIFIC COAST. 


The people of the Pacific coast are waging a cour 
ageous battle against what they sincerely believe to 
be a serious menace to the social and business in- 
terests of that section, and to those who understand 
the conditions there seems little reason for ques- 
tioning their disquietude. A reliable newspaper cor- 
respondent tells us of conditions as they exist today 
in Hawaii, part of which follows: ; 

“The Japanese, by preponderance of numbers, con- 
trol the common labor market, and common labor 
has been orientalized, though by reason of higher 
wages being paid on the ‘coast,’ wages have been 
advanced from a few dollars a month to $18 and 
$21 a month—the laborer, however, providing for 
himself. . The Japanese blood is stronger than trade 
unionism. It binds the workers together in labor 
as in war, and by its bonds they strike and some- 
times riot and show their teeth, They are charged 
with having regular walking delegates, who call 
out men at inopportune times and enforce demands. 
They have as effective a system of ‘picketing’ a 
strike as any trade union ever perfected. 

“Having orientalized common labor, these Asiatics 
are orientalizing skilled trades. They are displacing 
whites who, finding themselves unable to compete 
and keep up their standards of living, have to re- 
turn to the mainland. There is hardly a trade— 
printing being the notable -exception—that has not 
been undermined by orientalization.” 

What reason is there to dispute the claims that 
are being made by the inhabitants of the western 
coast that the same conditions will not prevail there 
if the attitude of the powers at Washington is not 
modified? A question is never settled until it is 
settled right, and surely a people who bear the. bur- 
den of a-conclusion should have the honest consid- 
eration that is their entailed privilege—Typograph- 
ical Journal. 
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The average daily wage of Norwegian printers is 
93 cents, according to the latest available statistics, 
just published. 


LABOR UNION BANK IN CHICAGO. 


The project of establishing a “union labor” bank 
in Chicago has been noted at intervals for several 
months. The latest with regard to this proposition 
appears in the Typographical Journal, and is as fol- 
lows: : 

“Members of organized labor in Chicago have ur- 
dertaken the work of organizing a’ State bank in 
that city, to be the recognized depositary of the 
funds of labor organizations and members. The 
men who are active in the work are well known 
members of labor unions, and co-operating with them 
is the firm of Edwin C. Kingsbury & Co., banker:. 
A permit has been obtained to organize as the Inter 
national Trust and Savings Bank, with a paid-up 
capital of $200,000 and a surplus of $30,000. The 
stock of the bank will be divided into 2,000 shares 
of the par value of $100 a share. Subscriptions to 
the stock will be taken at $115 a share. 

“The members of organized labor on the Committee 
of Organization have reserved to be placed by them, 
1,000 shares of the stock, and it ‘is their purpose to 
have this stock subscribed for by members of or- 
ganized labor in Chicago and throughout the country. 
Subscriptions to the stock wjll be taken until March 
20, 1907, by which time it is anticipated the stock 
will be fully subscribed and the bank will shortly 
thereafter open for business under an Illinois charter. 

“The Organizing Committee is Edwin C. Kings- 
bury, banker; Frank Buchanan, President of the 
bridge and structural iron workers; A. B. Adair of 
Chicago Typographical Union No. 16 and John E. 
Senne of the machinists’ union. Communications 
addressed to the committee will receive prompt at- 
tention and all who are interested in this matter are 
requested to write for full particulars.” 

oe 
NEW INDUSTRIAL PEACE COMMISSION. 


A fund is being raised to be used in furtherance 
of the principles of the Nobel peace prize awarded 
to President Roosevelt by the Norwegian Parliament. 
The Board of Trustees will appoint an Industrial 
Peace Committee representing capital and labor and 
the general public, to hold conferences annually in 
Washington and discuss industrial problems. Sec- 
retary Straus, head of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, one of the trustees of the fund, said: 
“The Nobel peace prize foundation possesses the 
power to bring together in harmonious relations all 
agencies working for industrial peace, making a 
powerful movement which will command the re- 
spect of labor men no less than that of the captains 
of industry. It is constituted in such a way that 
the elements in the management of the fund are 
brought together on an equal footing. The highest 
judicial officer of the Government, two members of 
the cabinet, representatives of labor and of capital 
and representative public men all will be swayed by 
only one purpose, to promote the public interest.” 
—Ex. 
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To be a union man yourself is not enough. 

your fellow-workmen to act likewise. 


Urge 


TELEPHONE WEST 6847 


Rosenblum & Abraham 


Incorporated 


Tailors for Men 


1050 Golden Gate Avenue 
AT BUCHANAN 


San Francisco, California 


Union Label Used 


Lundstrom Hats 


Four Stores: 


1178 MARKET ST. 
64 MARKET ST. 
1600 FILLMORE ST. 
530 HAIGHT ST. 


Union Hats; That’s All! 
Any Grade $2.50 to $5.00 
For Good UNION 


MADE Clothes Go 10 


M. BAUM, TAILOR 


935 VALENCIA STREET, Near 21st 
FRIENDS 


When Ready to Refurnish your House, Make a 
Careful Selection of your Requirements, Secure 
Prices, and then Come to See Me. 


T. P. DEGNAN 


Dealer in FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING 
AND UPHOLSTERY 


2199 Mission Street puSne mens. i217 


No Matter What the Terms, Quality or Price You 
Secure I Will Save You Money. Can I Do More? 


WEAR A 


PRINCETON 


——} OUR WORD IS GOOD 


F. G. JOHNSON 


CLOTHING CO. 
Clothiers—Furnishers— Hatters 


2558 MISSION STREET 


THE ELITE 


A. MAUTZ & COMPANY, Inc. 


2536-2538 MISSION STREET 


Between 21st and 22nd Streets 


“Branch: 495 CASTRO STREET 
Near 18th Street 


Dry Goods: Gents’ Furnishing Goods 


EUGENE McCOY ome meee) esart 
First-Class Fancy Staple Groceries 


My prices are within everybody's reach, Everything guaran 
teed, Money back if goods are not satisfactory, 

MISS N 

EUGENE McCOY, 2423 MESSIOX 

Telephone Market 771, Near Twentieth Street 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR UNIONS. 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head-- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. 
Organizing Committee meets at headquarters on 
first and third Thursdays at 8 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on: first and third sat- 
urdays, at 8 p.m. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock, at head- 
quarters. Headquarters’ telephone, Market 2853. 


Alaska Salmon Packers—Ramon Villannera, Secy.; 
headquarters, 1131 O'Farrell. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sun- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Mondays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 2211 Bush. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employes— 
2d Wednesdays, Fourth ave. and Clement. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Headquarters, 990 McAllister; 
P. L. Hoff, Secy. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
ist and 3d Thursdays, 2089 15th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 8d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—D. Tierney, 612 
Elizabeth. 

Boot and Shoe Repairers—Geo. Gallagher, Secy., 
502 Hickory ave. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Bootblacks—Ist and 4th Sundays, Broadway and 
Kearny. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 260 Noe. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—-Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Broom Makers—Meet 1st and 3d Mondays, 2520 
Howard street. 

Box Makers and Sawyers, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Bent’s Hall, 22d and Folsom. 

BG ee a Labor Council Hall, 316 

Boat Builders—ist and 3d Wednesdays, 1408 Golden 
Gate ave. 

ser Caners—Meet 3d Tuesdays, Labor Council 

all. 


Carriage and Wagon Workers—l1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet 1st 
and 38d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—J. Blum, Secy., | 
Post Office Station No. 2, Mission Road. | 

Cemetery Employes—ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf’s Hall, Ocean View. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meets 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor | 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cooks, No. 44—-Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 1834 Ellis. | 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters, 402 Locust; meet | 
Tuesday, 1411 Geary. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 4 p. m., at | 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Headquarters and 
meeting hall, 218 Guerrero, Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Hall; meet Tuesdays. 

Freight Handlers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
14th and Church; Headquarters, 6 Bluxome. 

Foundry Employes—Meet 2d Sunday, 1133 Mission. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters, 6 Waller; 
ee le and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 

th. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 

Glove Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Hackmen—Meet Saturdays, McNamara Hall, 14th 
bet. Church and Sanchez. 

Hotel, Restaurant, Bar Miscellaneous—Headquar- 
ters, 1111 Laguna; H. Huber, Secy. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1458 Market. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Sunday, 3d Monday, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Jewelry Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Journeymen WHorseshoers—Meet 2d, 3d and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Council, 316 14th. ‘ 

Ladies’ Tailors—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. ° 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—E. T. O’Day, Secy., 577 
Duboce ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—ist and 3d 
Thursdays, 677 McAllister. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, Eagles’ Hall, 
1735 Market; meet Wednesdays. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
L. R. Hooper, Secy., 251 Arkansas. 

Machine Hands—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Marine Cooks and Stewards—46 East. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th.; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 20th 
and Folsom. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—W. E. Decker, Secy., 417 
Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Mailers—-F. Barbrack, Secy., 1538 Felton 
St., South Berkeley. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Post Office Clerks—ist Tuesdays, Polito Hall, 
16th bet. Dolores and Guerrero. 

Pile Drivers. Bridge and Structural Iron Workers — 
Headquarters, Mission Street Bulkhead; meet 
Thursdays, Firemen’s Hall, Stuart Street. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, - 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Photo-Engravers, No. 8—Meet Ist Sunday, 12 m., 
Labor Temple, 316 14th st. 
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Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers, No. 
12, lst and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Hall, 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; George L. Berry, Busi- 
ness Agent, 306 14th. 

Pattern Makers—Meet 1st and 3d Saturdays, 22d 
and Folsom. : 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 308 14th. 

Rammermen—tist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meets Tuesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, last 
Thursdays, 417 Haight. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet ist and 3d 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
days, a Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
316 14th. 

Street Railway Employes, Division No. 205—Meet 
Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 316 14th. 

Street Railway Construction Workers—Meet every 
Thursday, 1133 Mission. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 
East. : 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3d Sunday, 
2 p. m., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Ship Drillers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 22d and 
Folsom. 

Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Fol- 
som; headquarters, 10 Folsom. 

Ship Scalers—H. Woodville, Secy., 209 6th ave., 
corner California; meets Mondays, 1 Vallejo. 

Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hail, 316 14th. i 
Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet Ist Friday, 

Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 3d Tuesdays and 2d Sundays, 
610 Tennessee. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Laber Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Church and Market, Union Hall. 

Tanners—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet Mondays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 523 5th; meet Mondays, 
1133 Mission. 

Theatrical Stage Employes—Meet ist and 3d Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers, No. 
14—1st and 3d Fridays, 22d and Folsom. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, 308 14th, 
es ese Secy.; meet last Sunday of month, 

16 14th. 

Upholsterers—J. H. Peacock, Secy.; headquarters, 
640 Olive ave. 

Undertakers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 2666 Mis- 
sion. 

Waiters, No. 30—Headquarters, Scott and Eddy; 
meet Wednesdays, 3 p. m., at headquarters, 1195 
Scott. 

Waitresses, No. 48—-Meet Mondays, 2 p. m., at head- 
quarters, 509 Golden Gate ave., Rooms 40-42. 

Web Pressmen—4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 
14th st. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at 335 Noe st. 


——__ —_ &________ 
In No Mood for Fooling. 

A reporter one day asked John Jacob Astor if it 
was true that he had 27 automobiles, five chauf- 
feurs, 33 horses, 48 carriages—but here Mr. Astor 
interrupted. 

“Statistics are always dry and stupid. They are 
even irritating,’ he said. “In your work you should 
avoid them. By way of warning to you, let me tell 
you of the adventure of a certain statistical temper- 
ance advocate. 

“This temperance advocate, walking in the su- 
burbs, found a man lying full length on the path 
with flushed face and tossed hair. He stopped beside 
the man, touched him with his foot to rouse him, 
and said in a voice full of gentle reproach: 

“My friend, did you ever pause to consider that, 
if you had placed the price of one glass of whisky 
out at compound interest at the time of the visit of 
the Queen of Sheba to Solomon, you would now 
have $7,816,472?’ 

“The red-faced man lifted his head. He brushed 
the place on his coat where the other’s foot had 
touched him. Then he said: 

““No, I haven’t worked that out; but I’m some- 
thing of a statistician myself, and if you don’t go back 
119 feet in 7 seconds, I'll hit you 43 times and make 
you see 17,598 stars. For I’ve just had six teeth 
pulled for $8—that’s $1.23 a tooth—and I tell you, 
you old meddler, I’m in no mood for fooling.’ ”—Ex. 


As the new minister of the village was on his way 
to evening service he met a rising young man of 
the place whom he was anxious to have become an 
active member of the church. “Good evening, my 
young friend,” he said solemnly. “Do you ever 
attend a place of worship?” “Yes, indeed, sir; 
regularly every Sunday night,” replied the young 
fellow, with a smile. “I’m on my way to see her 


now.” 


Robert H, Frost Lewis D. Wallenstein 


‘Wallenstein & Frost 


Van Ness and Golden Gate Aves. 


MEN’S OUTFITTERS 


We have UNION MADE 
Suits, Overcoats, Pants 
and Hats ...... 


The Union Label stands for Honest Labor and 
OUR PRICES SELL 


STRICTLY UNION 


Enterprise 
Brewing Co. 


2015-25 FOLSOM STREET 


Employs Only Union Men in All Its Departments 


BREWERS OF 
ORIGINAL EXTRA PALE BOHEMIAN, 
CULMBACHER, PILSENER, 
STEAM AND PORTER 


For Sale in all Leading Grocerles and Saloons 


What Made Me 
Famous 


MY $25.00 SUITS 


MADE-TO-ORDER 


NATE LEVY 


Note I Use The Label 


Suits Made to Your Order 
from $25.00 Up 


1020 FILLMORE STREET 


Near Golden Gate Avenue 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON 


—LAWYER— 


1700 CALIFORNIA ST. - 


Tel. Franklin 2079 
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LABOR CLARION. 


LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 


ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 


Abbott, F. H., 605 San Pablo Ave., Oakland. 

Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

American Printing Co., 355 McAllister. 

Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

Barry, Jas. H. Co., 212 Leavenworth. 

Bartow, J. S., 906 Harrison. 

Baumann-Strong Co., 110 Church. 

Belcher & Phillips, 1617 Mission. 

Benham, Fisk & Slyter, 188 Erie. 

Benson, Charles W., 425 Berry. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian), 
643 Stevenson. 

Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. 

Bohannan, W. G. Co., 3077-3081 Twenty-first. 

Bolte & Braden, Oak and Franklin. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown & Power, 418 Sansome. 

Brunt, W. N. Co., 391 Jessie. 

Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. 

Bulletin, The, Lombard and Sansome. 

Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 24 Clay. 

California Printing Co., 2054 Market. 

Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 535 Washington. 

Clements Printing Co., 806 Laguna, 

Collett Bros., 1902 Sutter. 

Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 

Construction News, 641 Stevenson. 

Cooper, F. J.. Adv. Agcy, Brady & W. Mission. 

Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny. 

Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 

Crackbon & Tonkin, 22 Leavenworth. 

Crocker, H. S. Co., 517 Market. 

Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 

Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 

Davis Printing Co., 1076 Howard. 

Dettner-Travis Press, 33-35 Main. 

Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

Elite Printing Co., 3588 Twentieth. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 304 Polk. 

Examiner, The, Folsom and Spear. 


Hayes. 
W. 8., 1561 Post. 
Go., Fillmore and Bush. 
o., Inc., 955 O'Farrell. 
Weiss, M., 639 Baker. 
Williams, Jos., 626 Willow Ave. 
Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 


BOOKBINDERS 


Althof & Bahls, 719 Market. 
Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 
Brown & Power Co., 418 Sansome. 
Hicks-Judd Co.. 270-284 Valencia. 
Hughes, BE. C., 725 Folsom. 
Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 1580 Geary. 
McGeeney, Wm., San Francisco. 
McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 1132 Mission. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 644 Bryant. 
Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. 
Webster, Fred, 1250 Hayes. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 
Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 355 McAllister. 
California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 
Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 
Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 
Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 325 Eighth, Oakland. 
McCabe & Sons, 38 Sycamore Ave. 
Sierra Engraving Co., 560 Ninth, Oakland. 
Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 
Western Process Engraving Co., 369 Natoma. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS 


Hoffschneider Bros., Brady and West Mission. 
Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 


MAILERS 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 391 Jessie. 


NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of San Francisco is located at 312 Four- 
teenth street. Business Agent George A. Tracy 
and Secretary D. T. Powers may be addressed as 


above. 
——— 
When the Disease Let Go. 


An old man was just recovering from an opera- 
tion, and as he lay regaining consciousness he heard 
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Told the Truth, Anyway. 
It was a little supper among a number of kindred 
spirits, and when the cloth was removed from the 


table nearly every one present obliged with a song, 
except the chairman. 


“As a matter of fact,” he said apologetically, “my 
voice is somewhat like the sound that is caused by 
a brick being rubbed along the panels of a door.” 


This excyse was put down to the good man’s 
innate modesty. 


“Very well, gentlemen,” replied the chairman; “if 
you think you can stand it, here goes.” 


Long before he had finished his song the audience 
fidgeted in their seats, and when he sat down there 
was a deep silence. Then the hush was broken by 
a braw Scot at the end of the table. 

“Mon,” he exclaimed, “yer singing’s no’ up to 
much, but yer veracity’s just awful. Ye was richt 
aboot that brick.”—Er. 

ee 

First Monkey—It seems to be a toss up whether 
man is descended from us. 

Second Monkey—Yes, it’s heads, they win; iails, 
we win—Smart Set. 
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Francis-Valentine Co., 284 Thirteenth. 
Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., 2366 Market. 
German Demokrat, 643 Stevenson. 
Gilmartin & Co., Folsom, near Highth. 
Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 
Goldwin, Thos. S., 1612 Guerrero. 
Greater San Francisco Ptg Co., 14 Leaven- 
worth. 
Guedet, L. F., 131 Falcon Ave. 
Halle & Scott, 1225 Eighteenth Ave., Sunset. 
Hanak Hargens Co., 426 Fulton. 
Hastings Printing Co., 350 Fell. 
Helvetia Printing Co., 1964 Post. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 
Hughes, E. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 
Hayden Printing Co., 1130 Mission. 
Jalumstein Printing Co., 1326 Eddy. 
Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. 
Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 
Knowles, Edward Co., 214 Hyde. 
Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 
Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. 
Lane & Stapleton, 900 Eddy. 
La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 
Latham & Emanuel, 971 Howard. 
Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 
Leichner Printing Co., 1542% Fifteenth. 
Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 
Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 
Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 
Lynch & Hurley, 130 Van Ness Ave. 
Mackey & McMahon, 1731 Mission. 
Majestic Press, 1919 Ellis. 
Marshall & Lightburne, 1338 Fillmore. 
Mayer Printing Co., 29 Henry. 


62 East Fourth Street, iNew York City 
Merchants Press, 762 Larkin. 


Beware of Imitation and Fraudulent Labels 
Mining and Engineering Review, 1225 BHigh- = 


teenth Ave. 
Mitchell, John J., 248 Ash Ave. 
Monahan, John, 449 Duboce Ave. 
Morris, H. C. Co., 3232 Mission. 
McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 
MeNicoll, John R., 615 Sansome. 
Murdock Press, The, 1580 Geary. 
Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 
Neal Publishing Co., 619 Clay. 
Nevin, C. W. Co., 916 Howard. 
North End Review, 1322 Stockton. 
O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 
Organized Labor, 212 Leavenworth. 
Pacific Heights Printery, 2438 Sacramento. 
Pacific Label Co., 575 Turk. 
Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 
Peterson, Con. H., 83 Ivy Ave. 
Phillips & Van Orden, 1617 Mission. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Post, The Evening, 992 Valencia. 
Primo Press, 1508 Buchanan. 
Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 
Prouty Press, 208 Noe. 
Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Ave. 
Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 
Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 
Rooney, J. V. Co., 3237 Nineteenth. 
Samuel, Wm., 1474 Market. 
Sanders Printing Co., 2631 Clay. 
San Francisco Newspaper Union, 405 Eighth, 
Oakland. 
San Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 
Sequoia Press, The, 1161 Howard. 
Shanley Co., The, 6 Ritch. 
Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Clay. 
Shaw-Gille Co., 2880 Sixteenth. 
Spaulding-Graul Co., 914 Howard. 
Springer & Co., 1532 Geary. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 544 Bryant. 
Standard Printing To., 1511 Geary. 
Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 
Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 
Stuetzel & Co., 57-59 Clementina. 
Sutter Press, 448 Haight. 
Telegraph Press, 4150 Eighteenth. 
Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 
Townes-Meals Co., 1411 Post. 
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the doctor say to a nurse, regarding some powders 
to be given him: “If one every hour is too much, 
give him half a one every half-hour.” The old 
gentleman raised himself up on his elbow and said: 
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On Your Printing 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union concern. 
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“Say, doc, that reminds me of a man that had a 
Newfoundland dog. His wife got so tired of having 
him (the dog, not the man) track up the floors and 
porches that finally she made her husband take the This is the only gen- 


dog to town and sell him. That afternoon he SS Ms uine Label of the 
returned radiant. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘I’ve sold him for @ United Cloth Hat 


$25.’ ‘Good, cried his wife; ‘I can get that hat now.’ 
‘But,” continued the man, ‘I bought two puppies with and Cap Makers of 
North America, af- 


the money.’ ” 
: filiated with the 
American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
GENERAL{OFFICE 
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The doctor looked at the nurse and said: “TI think 

he'll recover.”—Ex. 
= eee 

Bleeker—“Why wasn’t you at the stag party last 
night?” Meeker—“I was storm bound.” Bleeker— 
“Storm bound! Why, there wasn’t any storm.” 
Meeker—“That’s all you know about it. My wife got 
wind of the stag party.”—Ex. 
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OPA OR HAH TROON Oe 


ARE BACK TO THE OLD STAND 

SEVENTH anp MARKET STREETS, 

LARGER THAN EVER; MODERN 
STORE, MODERN WORKSHOP, PERFECT TAILORING AT 
MODERATE PRICES, STRICTLY UNION IN EVERY DETAIL. 
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FIRST TAILORS IN SAN 
FRANCISCO TO ADOPT THE 
CUSTOM TAILORS’ UNION 
LABEL. 


FIRST TAILORS IN SAN 
FRANCISCO TO ADOPT THE 
CUSTOM TAILORS’ UNION 
LABEL. 
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KELLEHER & BROWNE, THE IRIsH TAILORS 


11-15 Seventh Street, near Market 


Dim OUR COND COINS 
90069 62 COLD Got Hm NO 
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LABOR CLARION. 


UNFAIR THEATRICAL PUBLICATION. 

The following circular has been issued by Cin- 
cinnati Typographical Union, No. 3: 

Cincinnatti, Ohio, January 19, 1907. 

To Labor Organizations and Friends thereof. 
Greeting: The Billboard, which purports to be 
“America’s leading theatrical weekly,” and which is 
printed in this city, is now and has been from its 
inception antagonistic to Union labor. Its manage- 
ment has perisistently refused to recognize the Typo- 
graphical Union in its composing room, and operates 
its plant regardless of the hours and conditions 
agreed upn between the Union and all fair employers 
of printers in this vicinity. 

Cincinnati Typographical Union has at various 
times endeavored to come to an agreement with 
the management of The Billboard, but the repre- 
sentative of the Union was finally informed by Mr. 
Donaldson, manager of the publication, that “nothing 
that you can say will change my attitude toward 
Typographical Union No. 3,” and that “there are 
other shops to which your time and attention might 
be devoted with better results.” 

The membership of Typographital Union No. 3, 
fails to see the force of Mr. Donaldson’s gratuitous 
suggestions, and proposes to give his shot at least 
sufficient time and attention to acquaint organized 
labor with the conditions prevailing there, and to 
request such action on the part of friends of Union- 
ism as the situation demands. 

We therefore ask of you that The Billboard be 
placed on the unfair list, and that you make known 
as widely as possible the position assumed by the 
management of that publication toward Union labor. 

Yours fraternally, T. J. Donnexty, 

President Cincinnati Typographical Union No. 3. 

R. H. Curt, Secretary-Treasurer. 
o> 

By the Postoffice Appropriation bill, which was 
passed by the House of Representatives on February 
20, seven grades of clerks are established in first 
and second class offices, with salaries ranging from 
$600 to $1200. City letter carriers are divided into 
five grades, with salaries ranging from $600 to 
$1100, the $700 salaries being omitted. Railway 
mail clerks are divided into six grades below that of 
chief clerk, salaries in each grade having increased 
$100 and ranging from $800 to $1,700. The maximum 
salary of rural carriers is fixed at $8yo. 

———“@ eq. 

After the city being without telephone service for 
several days, the telephone girls at Butte, Mont., 
returned to work at the increased wages asked for. 
Nineteen operators are affected and_ their wages 
were increased to an average of $15 each. 

-Q— 

The trade unions of Philadelphia, Pa., are voting 
on the question as to whether they shall parade on 
Labor Day or May Day. 

Congress appropriated $150,000 to investigate the 
status of women in gainful occupations. 

————_Ia____. 

The union Machinists of New York, Jersey City 
and Hoboken, to the number of 16,000, have decided 
by referendum vote, to demand the eight-hour day. 

> 

After April 14 no more prison contracts can be 
entered into by the Board of Managers of the Ohio 
penitentiary. This is the ruling of the Attorney- 
General upon the law regulating the manufacture of 
convict goods passed by the Legislature last winter. 
This does not invalidate any contracts made before 
the passage of the law which have not yet been com- 
pleted. The primary object of the law is to prohibit 
the competition of prison labor with free labor. It 
provides for the employment of convicts, for the 
manufacture of crushed stone, brick, draining and 
ballasting material, for the repair and construction 
of public roads. 

——<—__@ 
WANTED—GENTLEMAN OR LADY TO 
travel for Mercantile House of $250,000.00 capi- 
tal. If desirable the home may be used as 
headquarters. Weekly salary of $1,092 per year 
and expenses. Address J. A. ALEXANDER, 

125 Plymouth Place, Chicago, II. 


TWO_ STORES 


HANSEN & ELRICK 


MEN’S FURNISHERS 
AND’ HATTERS 


1105-1107 FILLMORE STREET 
781 MARKET STREET 


FORMERLY EXAMINER BLo@. 


GET THE BEST--IT PAYS 
Cary Safes Are Fireproof 


RICHARDSON BROS. 


General Agents—Stock on Hand 
131 FIFTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


FRANK J. SYMMES, Pres. O. A. HALE, Vice-Pres. 
CHAS. NELSON, Vice-Pres. E. W. RUNYON, Vice-Pres. 
HENRY BRUNNER, Cashier 


Capital paidin - - - $1,500,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 248,742.13 
DEPOSITS - - - - - 4176,658.85 


42 MONTGOMERY ST, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus........ $2,578,695.41 
+. 1,000,000.00 


A. H. R. Schmidt, Cashier; Wm. Herrman, Asst. 
Cashier; George Tourny, Secretary; A. H. Muller, 
Asst. Secretary. Goodfellow & Eells, General 


Directors—F. Tillmann, Jr., Daniel Meyer, Emil 
Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, N. Ohlandat, J. 
W. Van Bergen, E. T. Kruse, W. S. Goodfellow. 


New Type New Presses 


WALTER N. BRUNT 


COMPANY 
Printing, Badges, 
Regalia, Buttons, Etc. 


391 JESSIE ST. 


At Fifth, opposite U. S. Mint, S. F. 


TELEPHONE TEMPORARY 1966 


Jas. G. Maguire 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Suite 22, St. Mungo Building, N. W. Corner 
Golden Gate Avenue and Fillmore Street 


FOR BEST VALUES IN 


HATS 
J. C. Meussdorffer Sons 


Established 1849 


909 EMEMORE 909 


Formerly 534-536 Third Street 


Headquarters for PANAMA HATS 


Send your Panama Hat to be cleaned and 
bleached before the summer rush. 


LASHS 


KIDNEY & LIVER 


BITTERS 


A PLEASANT LAXATIVE 
NOT INTOXICATING 
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ThisistheLabeldt tie 
journeymen Tailors’ Union 


OF AMERICA 
used on Custom-Ilade Clothing 


The following named custom tailoring firms are 
entitled to use the Union Label of Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union of America: 


Kelleher & Browne, 16 Octavia St. 

Abe Jacobs, 4036 Highteenth St. 

H Levy, 1790 Sutter, cor. Buchanan. 

Bert Armstrong, 941 Fillmore St. 

Nate Levy, 1020 Fillmore St. 

Rosenblum & Abraham, 1050 Golden Gate Ave. 

L, J. Borck, 421 Haight St. 

O'Connor & Cussen, 132 Van Ness Ave. 

L. Lubin, 2425 Mission St. 

H. Cohen, 828% Devisadero St. 

Gilligan & Harlow, 530-532 McAllister St. 

Harth, Dixon & McCrystle, Inc., 445 Van Ness Ave 

McDonald & Collett, 18th and Mission Sts. 

T. P. O’Doud, 186 Church St. 

H. LeBaron Smith, 756 Golden Gate Ave. 

M. Baum, 935 Valencia St. 

Charles Lyons, 1432 Fillmore St., and 731 Van 
Ness Ave. 


Shoe Trade. 


Union Members, Be Consistent 
Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
you insist. If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


